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$2.50 per Year. 
Single Copies, 6 Cente, 


IMPORTANT TEXTBOOKS 


BARSS’S THIRD YEAR LATIN FOR 
SIGHT READING $0.40 


Edited by J. EDMUND BARSS, Hotchkiss School, 
Lakeville, Conn. 


‘BISHOP, KING, AND HELM’S CICERO 


Ten Orations and Selected Letters $1.25 
Six Orations 1.00 
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HALLECK’S HISTORY OF AFIERICAN 
LITERATURE $1.25 


By REUBEN POST HALLECK, M. A., Principal, Male 
High School, Lonisville, Kentucky. 
HART AND FELDIMAN’S PLANE GEOMETRY $0.80 


By C. A. HART, Instructor in Mathematics, Wadleigh 
High School, New York City, and DANIEL D. FELD- 


Edited by J. REMSEN BISHOP, Ph. D., Principal, East- 
ern High School, Detroit; FREDERICK ALWIN KING, 
Ph. D., Instructor in Latin and Greek, Hughes High 
School, Cincinnati; and NATHAN WILBUR HELM, 
A. M., Principal, Evanston (Ill.) Aeademy of Northwest- 
ern University. j 


BROOKS’S ENGLISH COMPOSITION. Book I. $0.75 

By STRATTON D. BROOKS, Superintendent of Schools, 
Boston, Mass. 

COLLINS’S SECOND COURSE IN ALGEBRA $0.85 


By JOSEPH V. COLLINS, -Professor of Mathematics, 
State Normal School, Stevens Point, Wis. 


ECLECTIC ENGLISH CLASSICS 
New Edition in Cloth. 49 Volumes. The 20-cent Series. 
Complete list on request. 


_ELLWOOD’S SOCIOLOGY AND MODERN 
SOCIAL PROBLEIIS $1.00 
_ By CHARLES A. ELLWOOD, Ph.D., Professor of Soci. 
ology, University of Missouri. 
GARNER’S ESSENTIALS OF 
SPANISH GRASIMAR $1.00 


By SAMUEL GARNER, Ph.D., formerly Professor of 
Modern Languages, United States Naval Academy. 


GARNER’S GOVERNIIENT IN THE U. S. $1.00 


By JAMES W., GARNER, Professor of Political Science 
in the University of Illinois. 


“GILDERSLEEVE’S SYNTAX OF CLASSICAL 
GREEK, FROM HOMER TO DEMOSTHENES 


First and Second Parts—The Syntax of the Simple Sen- 
tence. By BASIL LANNEAU GILDERSLEEVE, with 
the co-operation of CHARLES WILLIAM EMIL MIL- 
LER of the Johns Hopkins University. Two Volumes. 
Each $1.50 





MAN, Head of Départment of Mathematics, Erasmus 
Hall High School, Brooklyn. 


JANES’S SECOND YEAR LATIN FOR 
SIGHT READING (Jn press.) 
Edited by A. L. JANES, Boys’ High School, Brooklyn. 
KING’S SBRIES IN WOODWORK 
AND CARPENTRY 


By CHARLES A. KING, Director of Manual Training, 
Eastern High School, Bay City, Mich. 


Elements of Woodwork $0.60 
Elements of Construction -70 
Handbook for Teachers 1.00 


MILNE’S FIRST YEAR ALGEBRA $0.85 
By WILLIAM J. MILNE, Ph.D., LL.D., President, New 
York State Normal College, Albany 

NECOLLINS’S GLEE AND CHORUS BOOK 
By J. E. NECOLLINS. 


NUTTING’S LATIN PRIMER $0.50 
By H. C. NUTTING, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of 
Latin, University of Chicago. 

RICHARDSON’S HISTORY OF 
GREEK SCULPTURE $1.50 


By RUFUS B. RICHARDSON, formerly Director of the 
American School of Classical Studies at Athens. 


$0.65 


TANNER AND ALLEN’S BRIEF ANALYTIC 
GEOMETRY $1.50 
By J. H. TANNER, Professor of Mathematies, Cornell 


University, and JOSEPH ALLEN, Assistant Professor 
of Mathematics in the College of the City of New York. 








1911 Catalogue of High School and College Textbooks 
sent to any address on request 








AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON 
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‘THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 
PROHIBITION IN MAINE. 


ate vote in Maine upon the pro- 

repeal of the prohibition 
2 to the constitution, which 
S adopted in 1884, was -unexpect- 
f close. The first returns gave 
e state to the “wets”; on the sec- 
‘day the prohibitionists were 
aise hymns of rejoicing over their 
supposed victory; and after that, the 
balance leaned now to this side and 
now to that, with the result turning 
upon a handful of votes in the small 
towns and plantations and requiring 
the official canvass to become per- 
fectiy clear. The enemies of prohibi- 
tion had professed confidence in win- 
ning a majority of 15,000, and the 
general trend of sentiment in the 
cities went far to justify their ex- 
pectations. But the country’ voters 
held obstinately to the old order of 
things; and it is likely that.even in 
the cities many voters who are not 
strongly in favor of prohibition voted 
for it because they saw how strenu- 
ous a fight the liquor interests were 
making for repeal. The average 
man feels that the liquor interests 
generally know what is for their ad- 
vantage, and if he does not approve 
of them thinks it safe to get over on 
to the other side. 


THE PRESIDENT AND DR. 
WILPY. 


. The President delayed action for 
more than two months on the recom- 
mendation of the personnel board of 
the department of agriculture for the 
removal of Dr. Wiley, the chief of 
the chemistry bureau, in the hope 
that the Congressional investigating 
committee would formulate its con- 
clusions. After a painstaking exam1- 
nation of all the papers submitted to 
him, the coneclosion which the Prest- 
dent reached was wholly favorable 
to Dr. Wiley and a bitter disappoint- 
ment to his enemies. Instead of re- 
moval or a compulsory resignation. 
as recommended by the personnel 
board and . Attorney-General Wick- 
ersham, Dr. wiley received at the 
President's hands the highesf praise 
for his faithful services. The Presi- 
dent added a significant intimation 
that broad issues had been raised re- 
lating to the general efficiency of the 
department which may require radi- 
eal action. This spells trouble for 
Dr. Wiley’s enemies within the de- 
partment. 


GERMANY AND FRANCE. 


It js not surprising that the Ger- 
man claims in Morocco have made an 
extremely unpleasant impression in 
France. It would appear that Ger- 
many, while in one breatu she urges 
the economic equality of all the 
powers in Morocco, in the next de- 
mands special privileges of a char- 
acter which would give her advan- 
tages superior to any other power. 
Among these demands are the receg- 
nition by France of all the claims of 
German subjects to concessions in 
Moroeco, and an agreement by 
France that no new enterprise shall 
be started under the French pro- 
tectorate without being international- 
ized equally. As the German claims 
are vague and enormous, these de- 
mands amount to insisting that 
France shall pull the Moroccan 
chestnuts out of the fire for German 
consumption. Another international 
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eonference, like that which framed 


the Algeciras agreement, may prove 
to be the only way of making a new 
adjustment. 


THE SCRAMBLE FOR AFRICA. 


The example of France and Ger- 
many in Morocco seems to be con- 
tagious, and the lesser powers are 
putting forth their energies to secure 
some slices in the anticipated cut- 
ting-up of the continent of Africa. 
Spain is sending a considerable army 
to deal with the tribes on the Riff 
coast of Morocco. Two or three 
years ago, when Spain entered upon 
a like adventure, she had to put 50,- 
000 troops into the field to accom- 
lish her ends; and the whole enter- 
prise was extremely unpopular. 
Now Italy is demanding from the 
Turkish government some form of a 
protectorate over Tripoli, and if the 
demand is refused she threatens a 
military occupation of the province. 
The coveted territory comprises 
about 400,000 square miles of highly 
desirable country bordering on the 
Mediterranean. The basis of the 
claim which Italy makes is not clear, 
and it seems unlikely that Turkey 
will concede it without a struggle. 


THE CANADIAN RECIPROCITY 
CAMPAIGN. 

The campaign in Canada over the 
reciprocity question grows in force 
and fury as the day of election ap- 
proaches. ‘The Dominion has rarely 
been so stirred over any political is- 
sue. As was anticipated, the Con- 
servatives are working the bogy of 
annexation to the utmost in arousing 
popular feeling. ‘Their favorite de- 
vice is to quote over and over again 
Mr. Taft’s remark that “Canada is at 
the parting of the ways,” and they 
use if as a suggestion of annexation, 
ignoring Mr. Taft’s emphatic remark 
that “this talk of annexation is bosh; 
every one knowing anything about it 
realizes it is bosh.” Bosh it is, but 
it serves as a campaign rallying cry, 
and that is sufficient—in the Mari- 
time provinces at all events. 

THE CROP REPORTS. 

The government estimates of the 
grain crops for September are gener- 
ally regarded as disappointing and 
suggestive of higher prices. Corn, 
as was expected, has felt the bene- 
ficial results of the August rains, 
and the yield is estimated at 115,- 
000,000 ‘bushels more than in the 
August report. Even so, the esti- 
mate is only for a crop of 2,736,000,- 
000 «bushels, or about 390,000,000 
bushels short of the 1910 figures. 
Spring wheat is lowered 6,000,000 
bushels from the August forecast, 
and is far below last year’s figures. 
Oats are more promising than a 
month ago, but fall 284,000,000 bush- 
els under the yield of 1910. But it is 
the hay crop which experienced the 
worst effects from the drought. The 
forecast is for 46,888,000 tons. This 
is 14,000,000 tons below last year, 
and the smallest yield in any year 
since 1888. 

AN UNUSUAL VISITOR. 

Visiting warships are no novelty In 
New York, but the appearance of a 
Chinese cruiser, flying a long yellow 
pennant, and a rampant Chinese 
dragon of deep blue,.off the Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ monument at the foot of 
Eighty-ninth street, has caused quite 
a sensation. The ship is the Hai- 
Chi, and she is on her way back 
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from England, where she _ repre- 
sented China in the naval review at 
the coronation. She iis under the 
command of Rear-Admiral Kwang, 
who, with characteristic Oriental 
courtesy, journeyed all the way to 
Beverly to see President Taft. The 
ship is only about one-quarter as 
large as the modern dreadnoughts, 
but she is particularly interesting as 
the first naval expression of the new 
China. Incidentally, her ‘presence 
in New York harbor made a great 
occasion for Chinatown, for her 
erew were given shore leave during 
the ten days of her visit. 


THE CHINESE RIOTING. 


Another expression of the new 
Chinese spirit, by no means so pleas- 
ing, is the fresh outbreak of dis- 
turbances in western China which 
has put the lives of American and 
English missionaries in grave peril 
and has necessitated the despatch of 
warships for their protection. These 
disturbances are only secondarily 
and incidentally anti-foreign. They 
are aimed against the Chinese gov- 
ernment and are a sort of blind pro- 
test against the governmental policy 
of leaning upon foreign capital and 
foreign help in the construction of 
railways and other great national 
undertakings. The government is 
dealing sharply with the rioters, 
which is well; for if this movement 
were once to get under full headway 
it would rival the Boxer outbreak In 
its consequences. 


- 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


The September Century is an 
all-around-the-world number, with 
articles of fresh interest covering al- 
most every land of the globe: Africa, 
South America, Japan, New Zealand, 
Greenland, India, Algeria, England. 
ete., ete. A unique presentation of 
the missions question comes in a 
discussion of “Christian Missions In 
Japan,” by Adachi Kinnosuke; and 
Anna Bistrup, wife of the Danish 
governor of Greenland, writes of 
“Eskimo Women in Greenland,” out 
of the experiences of twenty-five 
years’ residence in that country. The 
fifth paper of Guglielmo Ferrero’s 
notable series on “The Women of the 
Caesars” deals vividly with one of 
the most stormy periods of Roman 
history, and the part played therein 
by the sisters of Caligula and the 
marriage of Messalina. There is 
more than the usual number of short 
stories in this number. 
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“I didn’t notice you at mothers’ 
congress.” 

“No,” replied the woman  ad- 
dressed. “I’m not a theoretical 
mother, you know. I have six.”— 
Philadelphia Ledger. 

“Bridget,” said Mrs. Grouchy, “TI 
don’t like the looks of that man who 
called to see you last night.” 

“Well, well,” replied Bridget. 
“ain’t it funny, ma’am? He said the 
same about you.”—Exchange. 





Goodman (sententiously)—“It is 


the little things that trouble us.” 
Rounder—‘‘Sure! It’s 


script. 


always: 
easier to find the house than to lo-- 
cate the keyhole."—Boston Tran-— 
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Malden 
Commercial School 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, PRINCIPAL 


Educationally the Strongest Business 
School in New England. 


Trains young men and women to be thorough 
Bookkeepers, Secretaries, Stenographers, Teachers. 


Furnishes employers with these thoroughly 
trained and competent office assistants free of charge 


A special feature of the school is a normal depart- 
ment which adequately equips for oommercial teach- 
ing positions. There is a large demand for well 
equipped commercial teachers. The positions pay 
attractive salaries. 


Write, call or telephone for farther information. 





156 PLEASANT STREET 
MALDEN, MASS. 
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3 UKES-EDWARDS 


A STUDY 


IN EDUCATION AND HEREDITY 


By DR. A. E. WINSHIP 


A book that should be read by every 
teacher, preacher, philanthropist, and states- 
man. The book, as Representative Brosius 
said, that influenced the passage of the most 
remarkable bill that ever passed any State 
Legislature— an act to prevent the increase 
of idiocy and imbecility. 
of R. 51). 


(Pennsylvania H. 


Cloth, 50 cents — Paper, 25 cents 


New England Publishing Company 


6 Beacon Street, Boston 














School Superintendents 





THE STAMFORD ELECTRIC CLOCK AND PROGRAM SYSTEM 


supplies uniform and correct time to all class-rooms, automatically operates all 
class signals and~gongs day by day on any desired program. Send for ESTI- 


MATES and BULLETIN 108. 


MOTORS, DYNAMOS, MOTOR GENERATORS, Etc., for School Labora- 
tories, adopted by N. Y. Board of Education. See Bulletin No. 106. 
FACTORY AND WORKS AT STAMFORD, CONN. 





Zz = Joseph Dixon Crucible Co 





Jersey City . 
er eer om n. J. 


If a man empties his purse into hishead, no mam can take it away 
from him. An investment in knowledge always pays the best interest. 


ENGINEERING SPECIALTY COMPANY, Mfrs. 


STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 


— Franklin. 


he members of the board, superintendents, and teachers 
should all be in a position to judge intelligently on the 
merits of school supplies. 

Great injustice is sometimes done to the pupils by hs se- 
lection of cheap, poor, or inferior pencils. The Dixon Com- 
pany have made this matter a oly, 
that are suited to all possible conditions that may arise in the 


schoolroom. Tell us forwhat ares you want a penciland 


we will send you THE PEN 
Joseph Dixon Crucible-Co.,Jersey_City, NJ, 


and they produce pencils 


IL THAT FITS. 
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TRENT, HANSON AND BREWSTER’S 
Introduction to the English 
Classics 


$1.25 


A new book containing valuable suggestions for 
anyone beginning the study of English literature. 
It takes up directly those English classics gener- 
ally read in our schools and required for college en- 
trance examinatidns, giving methods and questions 
for approaching the study of each, which shall lead 
to an adequate understanding of the book under 
discussion. Introduction to the English Classics 
is the embodiment of the successful classroom ex- 
perience of teachers conducting just such work 
daily. 
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Standard English Classics Series 
Latest Additions 





Stevenson's Treasure Island (Hersey) - 45 cents 
Stevenson’s An Inland Voyage and Travels 

With a Donkey (Snow) . - 35 cents 
Old Testament Selections (Snyder) - - 30 cents 
Huxley —Selections (Cushing) - - 25 cents 
Lincoln—Selections (Ida M. Tarbell) - 30 cents 
Thackeray's English Humorists (Young) - 35 cents 
Hamlet (Hudson) 7 - : - 30 cents 
GINN ann COMPANY 

PUBLISHERS 


29 Beacon Street, Boston 
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Are you interested in Spellers? Have you seen 
our New-World Spetier Series? Consider 
whether Spellers with the following general fea- 
tures would not exactly meet your requirements: 


Good typography and illustrations 

Explicit directions to teachers 

Careful, grading 

Frequent and varied reviews 

Omission of unnecessary words 

Syllabication of word on first appearance— 
salid thereafter 

No confusion of homonyms 

Unhackneyed quotations of high literary value 

Use of phrases for giving much drill in a short 
time 

Perfectly natural correlation with other subjects 

Application of principles of interest and va- 
riety as in other subjects 


New- World Speller: 


Grades 1 and 2, postpaid - 30 cents 
New-World Speller: 

Grades 3, 4, 5, postpaid - 24 cents 
New-World Speller: 

Grades 6, 7, 8, postpaid - 24 cents 





WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Publishers 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New Yerk 











WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


6 Beacon Street, Boston — 
A few unsolicited testimonials from recent patrons: 


From a Massachusetts superintendent: 

‘* The more I know of your work as a Teachers’ Agency, the 
more pleased I am with the solid, consistent work you are 
doing, and the absolute dependence that may be put upon 
your notices.’’ 


From a Massachusetts grammar master: 

**] thank you most heartily for your very courteous treat- 
ment of me throughout all our dealings with each other. I feel 
perfectly satisfied with the place which you secured for me.’ 


From a Maine teacher: 

‘*] want to thank you for obtaining such a splendid position 
forme. I certainly feel that I am very fortunate. Every- 
thing is very satisfactory, and I am very happy in my work. 

From the principal of a large New York high 
school: Se 

Enclosed please . 

with vere kind regaras and thanks for the handsome way 
this affair was managed, I am very truly yours.” 


From a New Jersey superintendent: 

** Permit me to thank you for your service in securing for 
us Miss She already has shown that she merited your 
confidence. We are looking fora first grade teacher and a 
second grade teacher. If you have some one that you can 
recommend with the same confidence that you did Miss ——— 
please put us in communication with them.” 


From a Vermont teacher: 

“T have been very much pleased with the work of your 

ency in keeping me well ted in regard to vacancies in 
this part‘of the country, and | appreciate your services very 
much indeed. 

* Thanki ‘ou for your good work in my behalf, I am 

: es P ° “ Very truly yours.”’ 

Calls are already commencing to come in for next 
school year. Send forregistration blank and circular, 

Requests of school officials will receive prompt 
attention. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager. 


6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Long Distance Telephone 














IMPORTANT NEW MACMILLAN BOOKS 


AMERICAN HISTORY FOR GRAMMAR GRADES 

By Marguerite Stockman Dickson. 12mo. Cloth. Illus- 

trated. xviii-+-531+liil pages, $1.00 net. 

Mrs. Dickson has told in an unbroken narrative form the 
history of our country for grammar school pupils. A unique 
feature of the book is the grading. The majority of text- 
books, whether intended to cover one grade or several, re- 
quire throughout the same degree of intellectual develop- 
ment on the partof the student. Mrs. Dickson has planned 
her book to meet the less developed intellectuality of sixth- 
year pupils and the more advanced mental development of 
pupils of the seventh and eighth grades. 

NORTH AMERICA 

Volume I. of “The Continents and Their People,” by 
James Franklin Chamberlain, Ed. B., 8. B., Depart- 
ment of Geography .State Normal School, Los Angeles, 
California; and Arthur Henry Chamberlain, K. 8., 
A. M., formerly Professor of Education, Throop 
Polytechnic Institute, Pasadeva, California, author 
of “Standards of Education,” etc, 12mo. Cloth. 
Lilustrated. xi+299 pages. 55 cents net. 

This is the first of a series of supplementary readers in- 
tended to cover all the continents. Ali the countries of North 
America are treated in detail, their physical, political, social 
and industrial characteristics being described. A valuable 
adjunct in the study of geography. 

ELEMENTS OF BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 
(In Macmillan’s Commercial Series.) 

By Anson H. Bigelow, Superintendent City Schools, 
Lead, 8. D., and W. A. Arnold, Director Business 
Training, Wedbine, Iowa Normal School. 12mo. 
Cloth. xi+258 pages. Jo cents net. 

The book is the outcome of the author’s belief that the 
arithmetic taught in the school should be the arithmetic of 
real life; that school methods should be the same as those of 
the counting-room, the shop and the farm, so that it should 
be unnecessary either to “unlearn’ or to jearn new methods 
of business. The book is adapted to the upper grammar 
grades and to the high school 

ELEMENTS OF ZOOLOGY 

By Charles Benedict Davenport, Ph. D., and Gertrude 
Crotty Davenport, B.S. 12mo. Cloth. x+508 pages. 
$1.25 net. 

A complete revision of the authors’ Introduction to Zool- 
ogy. New matter has been added, and the terminoloyy sim- 
plified as far as possible. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Boston Chicago Dallas San Francisco 
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THE NEW SCHOOLS. 


What Is the New Public School ?—The Great Contrast with the Public Schools of Our 
Fathers, and What It Signifies. 


BY A- E. WINSHIP: 
{In Christian Endeavor World.]} 


ARE THE SCHOOLS RADICALLY NEW? 

The schools of all grades from the beginning 
year through the university are radically new, but 
the public elementary and rural schools have 
changed most. They teach many more subjects ; 
they teach all subjects very differently ; they have 
a different interpretation of school order; and 
they have an entirely new spirit. The school of 
to-day is to that of twenty-five or forty years 
ago as the electric car is to the horse car, as the 
Twentieth Century Limited is to the train before 
there were sleeping cars or dining cars. 

WHY ARE THERE NEW SCHOOLS? 

There are new schools for good and sufficient 
reasons. Our school population is a heterogene- 
ous mass with no homogeneity whatever. Ger- 
man schools teach German children only; the 
French schools, the French; the Spanish schools, 
the Spanish; the British schools, the English; and 
American schools alone teach eighty races, nation- 
alities, and peoples. 

Secondly, the compulsory school and _ child- 
labor laws have placed a wholly new responsibility 
upon the schools. Formerly only children that 
really wished an education or whose parents de- 
sired an education for them were in school after 
ten years of age. Not until recently have many 
children been in school at both summer and win- 
ter terms; comparatively few children were in 
school nine or ten months in the year. Now the 
latest arrival is in school as many days in the year 
as the son of the college professor; and the most 
boisterous lad must make the same school hours, 
weeks, and months as the sweetest girl in the dis- 
trict up to fourteen, and in some states till six- 
teen years of age. All this makes new 
indispensable. 

WHAT WAS THE OLD SCHOOL? 

It is too much to expect anything to be both 
old and new at the same time. The new school 
will never match the old in, the disciplinary value 
any more than the dawn will be a sunset, than a 
pneumatic tire will be of cast steel, or mercerized 
gingham wear like homespun cloth. No more 
will you have both than you can retain the ripe, 
rich tint of the golden corn and have it sprout for 
a thousand kernels at the same time. Everything 
is a choice. If the new is not worth more than 
the old, then it is surely not worth while to have 
made the change. 

The old school was disciplinary. 


schools 


Order was 


conquered, and obedience represented defeat. 
Study was disciplinary. The discipline of mathe- 
matics and grammar was so perfectly worked out 
as to result in overtraining. The breeding was so 
perfect that there was a reversion to the ancestral 
type. In arithmetic the essentials were wholly 
lost sight of in the mass of waste material. 
They were as completely lost as a cup of water in 
a wine vat. The use of every-day English was a 
negligible quantity in the rage for tearing to 
pieces the fathomless mysteries of “Paradise 
Lost” and Pope’s “Essay on Man.” 

Instead of learning geography, the children 
were drilled in memorizing facts, mostly value- 
less, and in reciting the location of thousands of 
rivers and cities, islands and capes, of no con- 
ceivable use except in memoriter drill. 

Logic was always the touchstone of everything. 
Definitions and explanations reigned. In arith- 
metic the little tot in his first day in the study of 
the subject had to say that “arithmetic is the sci- 
ence of numbers and the art of computing by 
them.” So every conceivable term used _ in 
arithmetic was defined, and it was the same in 
geography and grammar. Words spelled were 
memorized by the column and defined. 

Senseless as all this now seems, there was in the 
early days a certain definiteness, exactnéss, ac- 
curacy, and thoughtfulness in the work which had 
a wholesome effect upon the children. They did 
work, or thought they did, which was much the 
same in effect. The school was serious business 
for most of them. 

WHAT IS THE NEW SCHOOL? 

The new school inspires initiative, taps foun- 
tains, strikes leads. The old laid foundations, but 
did not build thereon. The new provides stories 
under ground and above ground, shelters, rests, 
and comforts. We may have gone too far away 
from discipline, but any distance the other way 
is preferable to the atavism to which we were 
tending. A few samples of the old will be illumi- 
nating. 

Forty years ago promotions, even in the high 
school, were wholly by years. A student that 
failed in two important studies in five had to give 
an entire year over again to: the three studies 
that he knew well enough. This samples every- 
thing done in the name of discipline. 

Then a foreign-born 
put into a regular class, 


child, newly ‘arrived, was 
and had the same amovnt 


. 
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of time in réading, number, grammar, etc., as 
every other child, which meant that he had about 
two or three minutes a day for his reading. The 
result was that many of them never really learned 
to read or @o anything else, for without reading 
they could do nothing else. Now a foreign child 
is taught nothing but reading for a few weeks 
until he can read; and then he takes up the grade 
work for which he is fitted, and does it as well as 
the others. 

The old school did nothing whatever for the 
physical life of the child. There was no ventila- 
tion, no regard paid to the amount of light or to 
the way in which it came into the room. Now all 
of these matters receive careful attention. d 

There was no attempt at cleanliness. Rarely 
was a schoolroom floor washed; in Boston never, 
until there was a woman on the school board; 
sweeping did not reach corners; and dusting 
merely stirred up the dust to resettle. Now all 
the schoolroom floors are washed frequently, and 
all dusting is done with a damp cloth or a vacuum 
cleaner, which is in general use. 

Then there was no expert attention to prevent 
the spread of contagious or infectious diseases. 
Then epidemics usually occurred in term time, 
now rarely, because of close medical inspection. 
Then almost any sickness kept a child out of 
school long enough to lose a year; now, because 
of the promptness of the child’s leaving school and 
the attention of the school nurse, a child rarely 
loses a year because of transient illness. To all 
this must be added the playground, the greatest 
of all physical blessings to the child. 

Then water was always taken from a common 
drinking cup, and usually it was dipped into a 
common pail. Now the individual cup is usual 
where they do not have sanitary fountains. 
Physiology is no longer a mere “telling of the 
bones” and naming of the muscles, but is vigor- 
ous instruction in hygiene. 

In “ye olden time” more than one-half of the 
school time was given to arithmetic, four-fifths of 
which was useless for discipline and valueless in 
practice. To-day the subject is reduced about 
one-half in time, and three-fourths of the senseless 
features are eliminated. ; 

To-day pupils in the elementary grades read 
about ten times as much that is worth reading in 
connection with their school work, as formerly; 
and what they read they read much more intelli- 


_gently, each bit of classic shedding light on other 


classics. 
History is being vitalized, is inspiring and en- 
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nobling. Geography is now the life of the globe, 
and not the skeleton ‘of facts with the cartilage 
even supplanted by rusty wire, as of old. Civics 
is not merely a study of the constitution and the 
framework of government, but is the living of the 
life of the government among the people. 

Nature is no longer the tearing to pieces of 
flowers to analyze them, the robbing of bird nests 
for collections, and the shooting of birds to stuff 
them, but is a knowledge of flowers as they grow, 
of birds by their song, and animals in their 
haunts. . 

The school touches the life of shop and store, 
of sewing room and kitchen, through a revelation 
of the resources of interest and thrift in the indus- 
tries and commerce, by doing in school what is 
done by laborers, and by studying in detail the 
activities of the merchant and manufacturer. 

But, best of all, the school touches the social 
life. This is its greatest modern triumph. It 
must never be forgotten that the old school never 
had the heterogeneous mass that we now have, 
that such a condition as now exists was never 
known anywhere until recently and is known no- 
where now except in the United States. 

People forget that once all children came from 
homes; now many come from shacks, attics, and 
packed tenements. And this does not represent 
the sliding scale downward, but upward; the 
school is by its influence, directly and indirectly, 
uplifting the shack and cleaning out the attic. It 
is not quite so comfortable for the parents that 
have the conceit that they are giving their chil- 
dren an aristocratic inheritance to see the children 
of shack and attic carrying off scholastic honors, 
but to the country and the world it is of the high- 
est significance. The lily in the pond is all the 
sweeter because we know that it comes from the 
slime at the bottom. 

The best sewage disposal to-day is that by 
which every noxious element is so completely 
transformed into purity that I have drunk water 
as it flows from the tank into which the sewage 
of a city empties, finding it as transparent, as re- 
freshing, as if from the bubbling mountain stream. 

The modern school is literally doing all this for 
the boys and girls on the far-away ranch and for 
those in the Hester street district in New York. 

Physically, industrially, socially, scholastically, 
the schools of to-day are to those of other days as 
the field of ripened grain is to a plowed field 
ready for the seed. 





Don’t hang a dismal picture on the wall, and do not daub with sables and glooms in 
your conversation. Don’t be a cynic and disconsolate preacher. Don’t bewail and be- 
moan. Omit the negative propositions. Nerve us with incessant affirmatives. Don’t 
waste yourself in rejection, nor bark against the bad, but chant the beauty of the good. 


—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
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REORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN EDUCATION.—(I.) 


BY JAMES H- BAKER; 
Preside..t of the University of Colorado. 


ECONOMY OF TIME. 


Tne problems of reorganization are many, but 
three or four are vital. These may be stated as 
follows: Efficiency and economy of time in gen- 
eral education, industrialism and humanism, will 
training. 

In presenting the first topic I refer incidentally 
to the Council Committee on Economy of Time in 
Education. They enlisted in the study commit- 
tees representing such organizations as the Na- 
tional Association of State Universities and the 
National Department of Superintendence. More- 
over, the co-operation of hundreds in examining 
phases of the subject has been secured by mem- 
bers of the committee. 

Upon the subject, “Economy of Time,” I have 
had the benefit of scores of opinions and experi- 
ences of active teachers fully and frankly stated. 
A view that does not accord with present ideas 
may be both retrospective and prophetic. 

These criticisms are prominent: There is much 
waste in general education, including elementary, 
secondary, and college. Of the ‘material em- 
ployed little has permanent value, or indeed any 
value whatever, and less is retained. Of the 
methods used only a small part gives power or 
character. Results are not proportionate to the 
time and expenditure, and the public are asking 
for shorter time, greater efficiency, and an adjust- 
ment of educational aims to real civic needs, both 
practical and ideal. But reform is slow. We are 
bound by traditions difficult to break. The ques- 
tion is complicated by all sorts of minor or incon- 
sequent inquiries, when it should be a simple one 
of looking at the obvious goal and taking the di- 
rect road to it. 

The first remedy is selection and elimination as 
applied to subjects and topics of study. The 
maxim of “faithfulness in small things” does not 
mean indiscriminate emphasis in use of the ma- 
terial of learning. Judgment of relative values is 
a chief need of the teacher. Quality, not quantity, 
has a new significance to-day. Knowledge and 
power come from the use of a few typical things 
by methods that beget thought; inspiration often 
springs from a word with a flash of insight. For 
instance more would be gained by thorough un- 
derstanding of a dozen chief processes in arithme- 
tic than by any number of mechanical solutions of 
problems; more by using a dozen leading princi- 


ples and experiments in physics than by “com- 
pleting the text-book.” In elementary science, 
method and interest are of first value. While 


much reading in history and literature is desir- 
able, thought and inspiration come from 
use of a few selections. I was introduced to 
Homer and to mythology by hearing an old 
farmer recite a passage from Pope’s “Iliad,” and 
read Macaulay’s “England” on hearing a quota- 


a wise 


tion from it with appreciative comment. “Books 
that have helped me” and favorite poems that 
have inspired are few. The essence of Stevenson 
is contained in a letter, an anecdote, and a prayer. 
Read Stevenson of course, but study these and 
get them into the soul. If it is objected that this 
is a condensed-food theory, I reply that it is not 
necessary to eat the husk and shell to enjoy the 
milk in the cocoanut. Extent of ground covered 
as a criterion for promotion or for admission to 
college is the American standard of quantity ap- 
plied to our education. Let the teachers, or 
rather the responsible superintendents and prin- 
cipals and leading educators, employ courage 
equal to their convictions, and proclaim the gos- 
pel of quality. “Enriching the curriculum” was 
a great idea, but it has been subject to endless 
abuse, and the time has come to apply the philoso- 
phy of the “simple life’ to education. 

The next source of economy is adapting method 
to the nature of the subject. The doctrine that 
all subjects have a like value, should be taught in 
the Same way, and produce the same results, I be- 
lieve to be utterly false and everywhere harmful. 
It applies the methods of science to such studies 
as history and literature, and sanctions the “unit- 
system” in college entrance requirements—a de- 
vice convenient enough for the colleges, but de- 
structive of any well-balanced organization of 
high school courses. Subjects of prime impor- 
tance whose principles have the widest application 
are especially fitted to cultivate accuracy, per- 
severance, and endurance. Others should be 
taught by other methods requiring less of the pu- 
pil’s time and energy. Some fields should be cov- 
ered by reading, talks, and lectures with no view 
to examination. To repeat—time can be saved 
in elementary and secondary education by varying 
the method of instruction according to the need 
of the subject. 

I know this involves the question of whether 
“general” education is theoretically possible. If 
we were dependent upon certain humorously arti 
ficial and inconsequent laboratory experiments on 
the subject we should be in a sad case indeed. 
Fortunately common-sense generalization from 
human experience rejects hasty inferences from 
inadequate experiments. It would be well, before 
it is too late and “general” education is reckoned 
among the lost arts, to send a questionnaire to the 
old boys and learn how many are stout in the be- 
lief that their real education came from drill in 
arithmetic, English grammar, Latin, and formal 
logic; that from these studies they gained accu- 
racy, power of thought and expression, the detec- 
tive and determining skill of the scientific method, 
and readiness to discover fallacies in the field of 


argument and of business; that their system, ac- 








curacy, and scope in practical affairs are largely 
due to formal -training. We know that general 
power means nothing except as constituted by 
specific elements—certain ideals of method and of 
attainment, ways and means in study and investi- 
gation—but these do “transfer” or ‘‘spread” and 
cover other fields of mental effort. Moreover, 
general principles thoroughly grasped have end- 
less points of contact with concrete instances, and 
deduction, with applications, from formulated 
knowledge is a chief work of general education, 
and is the most efficient and economical. Easy 
ways, infantile inductions, scatter-brained meth- 
ods have become fetishes—and I am still mindful 
of the just claims and the beneficent features 
the ruling educational doctrines. 

Waste occurs in certain culture work of the 
grades. Too little may be left to soul develop- 
ment through the influence of natural surround- 


of 


ings. Artificial teaching of what should be spon- 
taneous growth, imparting inspiration by rule, 
formulating sentiments are unpedagogical. Na- 


ture is subject to too much paternalism. Place in 
the time-table is not needed for many culture in- 
fluences; they come, if at all, through a person- 
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ality or a suggestion and are incidental to the 
day's work. Many faults may be committed in 
the name of kindergarten and of nature study. 

Other ways of economy may be merely men- 
tioned: Avoid excessive use of rules of method; 
save time from the laboratory for a knowledge of 
the subject ; for interest and motive create a vision 
of the value of the best things; use illustrations 
from the life of to-day, and in every way vitalize 
the work of instruction. By some means, con- 
structive or destructive, banish lazy indifference, 
which was wisely regarded by the early church as 
a deadly sin. 

The elementary and secondary periods of in- 
struction should give the tools of education, the 
methods of study, the power of work, some im- 
portant knowledge of selected subjects, and the 
desire to learn and the ability to think. It should 
plant a growing sense of appreciation and a 
healthy philosophy of life. By the methods sug- 
gested it is believed that as much can be accom- 
plished at eighteen as now at twenty, as much at 
twenty as now at twenty-two; that the 
period of education, general and _ special, 
without loss, be shortened at least two years. 
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THE AESTHETIC STUDIES. 


BY MISS EDITH E- BRANDT; 
Mayville, North Dakota. 


For years there has been a state of unrest 
among teachers in connection with the public 
school course of study. Discussion after dis- 
_ cussion has held an important place on the pro- 
gram of educational conventions, and intellectual 
energy has been spent upon solving what we 
should teach, when and how. 

What is the meaning of this? It means that 
the great, powerful, seething public outside of 
the schools has not been satisfied. There has 
been a quarter century of criticism that the schools 
are not fitting pupils for success in life. As a re- 
sult of the last twenty-five years’ work the sci- 
ence of mind-training has progressed so wonder- 
fully that, looking back, we are moyed both to 
laugh and cry over the crudity of what used to 
pass under the name of education even within 
the memory of a majority of the younger genera- 
tion of to-day. 

To be sure, in different ages past a few teachers, 
with heads and hearts raised so high as to be 
utterly beyond comprehension by the masses, 
have seen the truth, and, trying to lead others to 
it, have gathered after them a host of imitators; 
but the imitators, not knowing the principles, 
have often made a sorry mess of the work they 
have tried to do. 

The present progress is by steady evolution, 
and is carrying the majority of the teaching force 
understandingly along. 

Educational evolution in the United States is 
interesting to follow, and I believe if we trace it 
from early days, noting where and how the 
aesthetic studies came into the schools, we shall 


be able to judge of their place and importance. 
For the first hundred years of our national life 
men of action found all their energies irresistibly 
attracted to and monopolized by. material inter- 
ests,—the building up of a strong government, 
the winning of the West to the white man’s do- 
main, the establishment of homes, and the de- 
velopment of immense industries in the new 
parts of the country as well as in the older. Pub- 
lic schools were established in the West because 
the foremost pioneers came from the colonies 
where belief in the public school was deeply rooted 
and its importance never questioned. But teach- 
ing was handed bodily over to two classes of men, 
—a set of scholarly men whose natural taste and 
the habit of book study unfitted them both 
thentally and physically for the kind of life de- 
manded of the active pioneer and a set of young 
men who, for one reason or another, needed the 
living school teaching afforded until they could 
fit themselves for some other profession. 

For a long time school was merely incidental 
to the pioneer child himself. There was such a 
necessity for every member of a pioneer family 
working hard that, from the demands made upon 
him outside of school, the pioneer child got 
sturdiness of character and a certain training 
doing things that he usually grew up capable, 
the busy people about asked few questions as 
the results of the school training. 

By and by life became easier. Children did not 
need to help fathers and mothers in hard work 
out of school, and, when the discipline of the out- 
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side work was lost, the qualities it developed dis- 
appeared. 

The schools of a century or more had taught 
facts, but stopped short before drawing out the 
application of the facts learned from books, to the 
every-day facts of life outside the schoolroom. 
The schools were teaching reflection on the lives 
of others as shown in. history and_ political 
geography, but were failing to engrain into the 
pupil’s mind that the chief end of reflection on the 
experiences and life of others is that he may bet- 
ter order his own. A child spent from eight to 
twelve years, about all of the strong formative 
period of his life, in school. In those years there 
was constant ordering of his life by other people; 
motive power from within received not the slight- 
est recognition. Every lesson was dominated by 
a force from without. No wonder when the 
schoolroom doors closed the last time behind 
him he was helpless without some other person 
constantly at his elbow to tell him what to do. 

Power of initiative had not been cultivated. It 
could not spring up in a night. Convinced that 
the development of the initiative power was the 
missing step in the school training, the investigat- 
ing brains began to ask: “Can the studies in our 
course be made self-active in the pupil?” All 
sorts of schemes were tried with the self-activity 
of the child in view, till in many schools license 
succeeded order, and some schools, groping for 
the right path, became laughing stocks in their 
own communities and others. 

At last, discouraged by study study, the in- 
vestigators turned with the question to child 
study ; and, lo, as in the story of Sir Launfal, the 
flitting thing, so long, so wearisomely pursued, 
had been all the time at the gate of the palace. 
The outward visible plan the Creator himself had 
mapped out for the development of His children 
had been passed by again and again, while the 
eyes of the seeker were searching the plans of 
men. 

The question brought to the child-study labora- 
tory was: “Is there anything in the child self- 
active, spontaneous,—its motive power from 
within,—that is also educative?” Let us turn 
the searchlight upon the child both inside and 
outside of school. A feverish teacher, keeping 
the room still enough to hear a pin drop, and 
children seemingly absorbing facts from books, is 
all the searchlight reveals in one schoolroom, but 
it is followed by a boy with rosy cheeks and 
bright eyes out of doors at the close of school. 
The boy gives a long, drawn-out whoop at the 
top of the steps and jumps to the bottom; is 
promptiy grabbed by a monitor and given a good 
shaking. He recovers from the shock, and goes 
“jigging” down the street with short, sharp 
shouts and long cadence calls interspersed with 
whistles. 

This is certainly self-active. Nobody ever 
trained him to do this. In fact, teachers, 
mothers, fathers, older brothers and sisters,—all 
the grown-up folks,—have united to kill out this 
distracting trait; yes, it is self-active. 
versal; children of all 


It is uni- 
nations, white or black, 
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civilized or Savage, whoop and shout and: make 
queer voice noises for their own delight, if there 
is no one else to hear. 

But this universal self-active interest must be 
educative, if it is to be of any use to us. Surely 
this tendency to voice noises is a weed in the 
child’s mind to be crushed—to be torn up by the 
roots—if the boy is to remain in civilized society. 
But, wait; grown-up people have been trying to 
crush out this weed for generation after genera- 
tion. It can be crushed out only by crushing 
the spirit of the boy. Then, can we cultivate this 
weed into’ something useful? Suppose we try. 
Let us allow the child in school to throw his 
voice into the air in long sustained calls, now 
high, now low, now short and in quick succes- 
sion, now slowly. Let us lead him to laugh it out 
powerfully, then for sheer delight in the contrast, 
murmur it softly as a bird in its nest. Leading 
him to do this systematically, we shall see his 
lungs grow steadily in capacity; the breath will 
work more and more under the control of the 
will; the talking, as well as the singing voice, will 
become smoother and more sustained, more en- 
during, more elastic. Through his love of this 
wonderful voice power, we can lead him to inter- 
pret the music page for the pleasure and uplifting 
of others as well as the delight to himself. 

3ut the public says what we spend our time on 
in school must make for success out of school. 
It must tend to put money into the pocket; it 
must fit every individual better into whatever en- 
vironment may await him in later life. Will this 
study do that? Yes,—music in school shall do 
more than soften anger, melt stubbornness, and 
awaken emotion as heretofore; it shall procure 
for the children speaking voices that will attract 
rather than repel the co-operation of others. It 
will train his ear to delight in sweet tones, to 
recognize delicate shadings of sound; and all the 
great works of the masters of melody and har- 
mony will be open to him, because he has learned 
to read, to hear, and to understand. Besidés all 
this, music can be used to develop prompt re- 
sponse, persistence, and power to work in perfect 
unison with others. These are the things that 
make for success in life. 

Then music went into the course of study from 
a different standpoint than any from which it was 
ever viewed before. 

Next the searchlight fell on a scrap of paper 
with its pencil picture of multitudes of Indians at- 
tacking a lone, but resolute, pioneer. With what 
tense energy had the artist—his history on the 
floor—hastened to express, not in writing taught 
by man, but in drawing inspired by God, 
the heart-thrilling moment that had enthralled his 
attention to the exclusion of the rest of the page; 
though, made enthusiastic by his drawing, we 
know he will catch up the book again by and by, 
to see how the French and Indian war came out. 
The investigator soliloquizes: “The boy will draw 
in spite of eagle-eyed teachers and _ humiliating 
punishment. In every age some boy has per- 
sisted in drawing all his life, no matter what pain 
and want has followed. Can we use this weed 
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that nothing has been able to kill out of the 
school garden?” Let us try, We will influence 
him to attempt drawing other things than Indians, 
things of nature and common contact, that he 
can see and handle and discover whether he has 
made a good picture or not. Let us encourage 
him to work for this good picture; and, lo! his eye 
shall begin to see more clearly than it ever did be- 
fore. It shall learn to look out where it has been 
looking in; and day after day he shall behold new 
wonders that the brain never dreamed of before. 
When the eye sees quickly and accurately the 
things about him, the hand will follow better the 
true outline. Eye and hand after this are more 
ready for all things demanded of him. 

The Indian squeezes the juices from fruit and 
stem to color the feather in his hair or the fringes 
of his leggins. Let us allow our pupil to color 
his drawing. When he first looks out instead of 
in, all nature is one red or blue or green or yel- 
low. But, by and by, looking out more and more, 
instead of in, he will begin to see millions of 
colors,—tints and shades,—where there were 
four before; and the desert, even, will show him 
beauty the in-looking eye can never see. 

Will these things make for success? Will they 
put money into his pocket? Will they fit the in- 
dividual better into any environment that may be 
waiting for him after. school. Yes; the quick 
eye and the accurate hand, trained to work to- 
gether, are good in any business or in any home; 
and courage, if not dollars, comes to the heart 
of a man who has formed the habit of looking for 
a rainbow out of the darkest sky. 

Then the searchlight refused to move on away 
from the child who stretched and wriggled and 
threw himself into. all sorts of poses abhorred by 
the teacher. Having grown wise, the investiga- 
tor said: “Some muscles are getting systematic 
exercise; others are not. God is demanding 
recognition for these, that the body as a whole 
shall be well balanced. We will study this balanc- 
ing process, and the child shall be led to make 
many movements systematically to correct this 
unbalanced condition. While he is little, he shall 
play in school such games as shall develop all his 
muscles, and gradually both nerves and muscles 
shall come perfectly under the control of the will; 
later he will take these balancing movements for 
the sheer physical pleasure in power and rhythm. 

Will this physical training make for success? 
Will it put money into his pocket? Will it fit the 
individual better into any environment that may 
await him after school? Yes, balance, perfect 
control of the body, has material influence in se- 
curing the co-operation instead of the antagonism 
of other people for success, and more, his very 
life may be saved in a crisis by this control. 
Physical culture leads to an appreciation of 
beauty in animal form and movement. Do I err 
in classing it among studies of my subject? 

I should like to go on and tell how the search- 
light found also the boy whittling out a boat 
under his desk instead of spending his time, as he 
ought, tracing a wriggly black line, called a river, 
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down through the intricacies of his map. But 
to followthe working of the industrial trait to its 
culmination in a love of the beautiful demands a 
paper by itself. I will confine myself to the three 
more usually classed as the aesthetic studies. 

In a lecture before an Eastern educational 
body lately one of the foremost psychologists of 
the day said: “It is time to stop talking about 
what the schools can do for art and recognize in- 
stead what art can do for the schools.” The 
aesthetic studies make for qualities of mind that 
support effort in all the so-called “practical” sub- 
jects—and yet they make for these qualities so 
happily that the student thinks he is playing when 
working the hardest. If they did no more than 
make people happy in their work, would not these 
studies be worth while? Ruskin says: “It may 
be proved with much certainty that God intends 
no man to live in this world without working, but 
it seems to be no less evident that He intends 
every man to be happy in his work.” It is writ- 
ten: “By the sweat of thy brow,” but it was never 
written “In the breaking of thy heart.” 

Will the boy who is to become a_ blacksmith 
make any less a good blacksmith if his eye has 
been trained to see the marvelous play of color in 
his red-hot iron? He has to look at it anyway to 
see where his next stroke goes. Will- it weaken 
his welding that he delights in its smoothness? 
Will it make his shop less attractive to him that he 
appreciates the lights and shadows in the corners 
and recesses, the red glow that mounts iron, nail- 
head, and bellows handles alike with a wonderful 
vermillion-hued metal? No; and it will make 
him joy in his work. 

Will the farmer till the soil less intelligently it 
he sees a hundred tints and shades of green where 
he used to think he saw but one? Will he harvest 
less carefully because he has learned to love the 
bright gold,—not such as goes into his pocket,— 
but such as is piled high in the stacks of straw? 
Will he love the farm less because the meadow 
lark’s call fills his heart with music, and the tinkle 
of the rain off the eaves patters for him a merry 
tune? No; but his happiness in these things will 
make him healthier in body and soul; health and 
a well-balanced nature, interests in all directions 
keeping him well-poised, makes a good man; 
and, after all, what higher thing can we work for 
than the making of a good man? Nevertheless, 
in conclusion, we will measure the use of the 
aesthetic studies by the demand of the public_— 
that we send out efficient men and women. 

The aesthetic studies make for efficiency. By 
their constant demand for close and accurate ob- 
servation, the senses are trained and kept alert. 
By the susceptibility and alertness of the senses, 
the avenues of the mind are kept open to new 
ideas from the outside world. 

The aesthetic studies continually appeal to and 
develop the imagination. The function of the 
imagination is to make new combinations of 
ideas. Ability to make new combinations of 
ideas leads to invention. Whoever has power of 
invention has power of initiative. Power of ini- 
tiative is the power that makes for all progress. 
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LOOKING ABOUT. 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR. 
{Series of 1911-1912.] . 


CAPE GIRARDEAU, MISSOURL In 1900 great things happened. Dr. W. S. 


In the great awakening in Missouri there is no Dearmont became president of the Cape 
more typical demonstration than in south- Girardeau Normal school; Dr. John R. Kirk be- 
eastern Missouri, at Cape Girardeau, one of came president of the Kirksville Normal school; 
the oldest towns, a river town whose population and Dr. E. B. Craighead, now of Tulane Univer- 
was stationary at about 4,000 for 100 years and sity, New Orleans, became president of the War- 
suddenly leaped to 10,000 about seven years ago, rensburg Normal school. A_ great trio, that, 
and then settled down quietly to a 
10,000 basis, where it now is. At that time with a normal school 
history of forty years, and with three 
schools, the total state appropriation 
had been less than $1,000,000, or less 


our years ago the city employed a 
superintendent and began to do things 
educationally. With no appreciable 
increase in population in three years, 
the school enrollment increased 
twenty-five per cent., and the high 
school enrollment 500 per cent. 

From 1871 to 1906 there was but 
one schoolhouse in Cape Girardeau, 
and that one badly out of date and 
out of repair, In four years they 
have built three modern buildings and 


than $10,000 a year on each school. 
After these three men got busy the 
appropriation went up, and_ has 
rarely been below $1,000,000 in any 
year. 

It was for Cape Girardeau to set the 
pace. In 1903 a fire destroyed the 
entire plant, not a valuable plant, but 
a highly important fire. Dr. Dear- 


another is being erected this year. " mont had the courage—there were 
. DR. W. 8S. DEARMONT. ; 





Four years ago the teachers were not those who called it nerve at the time— 
professionally trained, but to-day ninety-three per to insist upon a valuable plant, and he got it from 
cent. have had college or normal school training. the legislature, half as much as the entire appro- 


But that which makes Cape Girardeau famous  priation for three normal schools in forty years. 


is its Normal school of Missouri—a state college. It is a beautiful educational establishment. 
The year 1900 is the Red Letter year for Mis- The accompanying picture shows merely one of 
souri educationally. It is true that James _ the six stone buildings. Only one college in Mis- 


Baldwin had made Kirksville famous a quarter souri outside of St. Louis and the State Uni- 
of a century before, but it had not lived up to its versity has an equipment approaching this. 


reputation, and Warrensburg and Cape Girardeau Since Dr. Dearmont secured these buildings 
were of educational significance. Marysville and Springfield have come for- 
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ward with elaborate and expensive buildings. 

But the buildings are not the only attraction 
in the Cape Girardeau plant. The grounds are 
exceedingly attractive. In the campus there are 
twenty-two acres; in the park adjoining there 
ire thirty acres, making fifty-two acres owned by 
the state, and in addition the school rents and 
cultivates a farm of forty acres. All this makes 
the work in botany and in agriculture exceed- 
ingly valuable. 

The thirty acres of park are beautiful in the ex- 
treme. With hill, valley, and deep ravine, with 
a great variety of native trees, nature could 
scarcely do more than has been done for this 
normal park. 

The school opened in with a_ total of 
fifty-seven for the years later it 
reached 248; ten years later, 350; ten years later, 
451, and last year the total enrollment of differ- 


1873 


year. Ten 
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ent students was 903, with 175 more enrolled for 
the course in agriculture. 

Of the 903 there are 867 from Missouri, and the 
others are from Arkansas, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kentucky, Oklahoma, and Tennessee. 

Of the 867 from Missouri there are 279 from 
Cape Girardeau county, and the other 588 are 
from thirty-one other counties, giving the school 
a wide range of influence. 

One distinction of Cape Girardeau Normal 
school is its leadership in young men students. 
This year the enrollment of young men in the 
regular school year was forty-four per cent. So 
far as we know, Kirksville, Mo., and Kutztown, 
Pa., are its only rivals. 

On the banks of the Mississippi, in one of the 
oldest towns in the state, in one of the most 
beautiful school plants in the country, President 
Dearmont and his faculty are doing a noble work 
‘for the young people of southeastern Missouri. 


10 Oe: @-0- 


NEW IDEAS IN CHILD TRAINING. 


BY H. 


| have personally investigated the education of 
the four children of the Rev. A. A. Berle. 

The oldest, Lina, at the age of sixteen, is a 
sophomore at Radcliffe College; the second, 
Adolf, is a Harvard sophomore at fifteen; the 
third, Miriam, twelve years old, is in one of the 
Cambridge high schools; while the youngest child, 
Rudolf, at the age of nine, is also attending high 
school. All four in early childhood were educated 
according to ideas originating with and carefully 
worked out by their father and mother, the former 
of whom is pastor of the Shawmut Congregational 
church, one of the largest churches in Boston. 

Dr. Berle’s interest in the subject of child trdin- 
ing was first aroused, it seems, by an address in 
which. President Eliot of Harvard University out- 
lined what he considered the four great processes 
or operations of the mind which education ought 
to develop if it is to fulfill its best purpose 
ing accurately; recording correctly; comparing, 
grouping, and inferring justly; and expressing 
cogently the results of these mental operations. 
These are the things, President Eliot declared, in 
which the population as a mass must be trained 
in youth, if its judgment and reasoning power are 
to be properly developed; and he went on to criti- 
cize the American public school system as having 
lamentably failed to do these things. In this Dr. 
Lerle agreed with him. But, as he said, in dis- 
cussing the matter with me:— 

“It seemed to me that after all the fault lay 
largely with the father and mother, in shirking the 
responsibilities of parenthood, and leaving every- 
thing of an educational character to the school 
teacher. Besides this I felt, as Dr. Sidis has ex- 
pressed it, that the time to begin education is be- 
fore the child goes to school, and when its mental 
faculties are most plastic, so that habits of accu- 
rate observation, correct recording, and sound 
reasoning can be readily formed. Mrs, Berle and 
] talked the problem over, and decided to see 
what we could do for our own children, 


observ- 





ADDINGTON BRUCE, 


“Lina, our oldest child, was just three years old 
when we began to educate her. First of all, we 
undertook to teach her to express herself in sev- 
eral languages. We believed that by training her 
to speak correctly and fluently in different lan- 
guages we would at the same time be training her 
in habits of attention, concentration, observation, 
and quick and correct thinking. All of this is in- 
volved in language study, especially if the lan- 

_ guages are taught by the oral method. 

“We began by teaching the little girl to repeat 
the Lord’s prayer in English, Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew, and after she had mastered this, we 
taught her some Greek prayers and Hebrew 
psalms, which we translated into English for her. 
Gradually we enlarged the language lessons, and 
when she was between three and four years old 
we began to give her some mathematical training, 
teaching her definitions of circles, angles, etc., in 
scientific terms. 

“Of course we explained these terms to her, 
and we made sure, by frequent questioning, that 
she comprehended them. Our object was two- 
fold. In the first place, we wished to extend her 
grasp of forms of expression; and, secondly, it 
seemed a good method of increasing her reason- 
ing powers, while familiarizing her with a termi- 
nology which she would have to learn anyhow 
when she went to school. After this, we taught 
her to spell, to read, and to write, all of which she 
could do well before she was six years old. By 
that time her faculties were so developed that, as 
we found, she had little difficulty in studying.ary 
subject given to her. And, mind you, there was 
no ‘forcing. We simply acted on the principle 


that Dr. Sidis has set forth, namely, that a child 
is essentially a thinking animal, and it is far better 
to train it from the start to think correctly and to 
good purpose than to let it waste its energies and 
acquire habits of thinking incorrectly. 

“Nor did Lina lose any of the joys of childhood. 
she had her dolls and other toys, 


She played 
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games with her little friends; she was full of life 
and vitality. Only, she found as much ‘fun’ in 
studying as in romping. This was not the result 
of any abnormality, but wholly of the efforts of her 
mother and myself to inspire in her the belief that 
work was quite as interesting a matter as play. 
Indeed, we both of us really took an intense in- 
terest in the lessons we gave her. Without this 
we assuredly could not have aroused and retained 
her interest, or the interest of the other children, 
whose education was similarly begun between the 
ages of three and four, and has been carried on in 
virtually the same way. All of them are strong, 
healthy, normal children. I would challenge 
anyone to find anything ‘freakish’ in their appear- 
ance or manner; the only difference between 
them and other boys and girls of the same age is 
that they are more advanced intellectually.” 

There is, however, another important point of 
difference. Never have I seen another tamily 
of children of such uniform courtesy, kindliness, 
and good manners. Not only do they, from the 
oldest to the youngest, use the purest English in 
their conversation; their attitude toward strang- 
ers is one of modest respect, while in their rela- 
tions with one another and with their parents 
they evince the warmest affection. They are 
frank, sincere, “genuine” children in every way, 
and it is quite evident that by no means all of the 
time devoted to them by their father and mother 
has been spent in developing their minds. Much 
of it must have gone to the strengthening of their 
characters. Unquestionably, they give promise 
of growing into splendid examples of American 
manhood and womanhood. It may be thought 
that I am oversanguine, overenthusiastic. But 
let anyone see them, as I have seen them, in their 
home life, and he will be of the same opinion. 

Physically, they are all that Dr. Berle claims. 
They are alert and vigorous, full of the vitality of 
youth. The two boys take kindly to the roughest 
forms of exercise, and frequently box together. 
The girls are vivacious and exceptionally attrac- 
tive. There is absolutely nothing about them to 
suggest the extraordinary mental development 
shared in common by all four. No one would 
suspect, for instance, that the youngest child, 
Rudolf, is making such progress in his studies at 
the high school that his father confidently expects 
him to be able to pass at eleven the preliminary 
entrance examination for Harvard, thus bettering 
by more than two years the record made by his 
brother Adolf. As to Adolf, it would seem in- 
credible, judging from his boyish appearance, 
that he has already put behind him the freshman 
year at college, and is now specializing in history 
and political science, taking six courses of lectures 
of two or three lectures apiece every week. Be- 
sides which, to quote Dr. Berle again:— 

“The best of it is that he is finding opportunity 
to participate in the undergraduate life outside 
of the classroom. He was only thirteen and a 
half years old when he took the entrance ex- 
amination, and all my friends told me that it 
would be a great pity to let him enter Harvard 
then, because he was so young that he would be 
deprived of the companionships and social activi- 
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ties that count for so much in one’s college career. 
Influenced by their-advice, I kept Adolf out of col- 
lege for a year, but it really was not necessary. 
His work as a freshman was hard, including as it 
did courses in English, German, Greek, history, 
botany, and zoology. But he none the less found 
time to make friends, and was encouraged to 
become a member of various college organiza- 
tions. 

“Thus, he was admitted into playing parts in 
the Harvard Dramatic Club, and filled a role in 
the performances given both years. He had not 
been long at Harvard when he had an article ac- 
cepted by the Lampoon. He became a candi- 
date for the Pasteur debating medal, winning a 
place in the finals, and was chosen as a member 
of the freshman debating team, for the annual de- 
bate with Yale. This took place at New Haven, 
and you can imagine how the audience stared 
when they discovered that one of the Harvard 
debaters was a youngster in knickerbockers. 
Adolf’s sister, Lina, has had much the same ex- 
perience at Radcliffe, where she has ample op- 
portunity for recreation and social amusement, 
besides keeping up with her studies, which this 
year include history, psychology, and English 
literature. 

“And,” continued Dr. Berle, “surprising though 
all this intellectual activity and progress of my 
children may appear to most people, I am thor- 
oughly satisfied that the same thing is possible to 
any normal child, provided that he is started 
right and is made to feel from the beginning that 
the gaining of knowledge is one of the most inter- 
esting things in the world. It is all a question of 
training him originally in the correct use of his 
faculties, and arousing his enthusiasm to keep 
them in use. I have proved this, I feel, not only 
by the results obtained in the case of my own chil- 
dren, but by very similar results secured by me in 
helping to fit other young people for college. 
Altogether I have had a hand in preparing nearly 
sixty boys and girls, several of whom were con- 
sidered so ‘dull’ by their teachers as to have no 
possible chance .of meeting the college require- 
ments. One of my best pupils was a young man 
who graduated from college last year, and every 
member of whose family had believed him incapa- 
ble of performing academic work. 

“All that he needed, and all that many “back- 
ward” students really need, is to have the gates of 
their intellect opened by the stimulating of inter- 
est in the tasks they are set to do. This, particu- 
larly in the case of very young children—that is 
to say, of children at the age of three or four, 
when the beginnings of education may most prof- 
itably be undertaken—is a duty which obviously 
should fall on the parents.. But how many parents 
are willing to give as much as thirty minutes a 
day to the education of their little ones? 

“Some years ago, when living in Brighton— 
where, by the way, all my children were born— 
I used to go about among the schools informally 
investigating their condition. At one school, 
having upward of a thousand pupils, the princi- 
pal complained of lack of co-operation by the 
parents. I obtained from him the names of 
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twenty-five ‘leading citizens’ of Brighton, who had 
children at this school. On my list were lawyers, 
bankers, and wealthy business men. I visited 
each in turn and asked him, not to spend a cer- 
tain amount of time every day working with his 
children, but merely to pay two annual visits to 
the schools of an hour’s duration on each occa- 


sion. Not one would consent to do even this. 
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‘I am too busy,’ was the answer invariably given. 
For all of that, these same people found plenty of 
time to go to their clubs, the theatre, bridge 
parties, and what not. The day must surely come, 
though, when parents will appreciate their duty in 
this respect, and when that day does come a new 
and more hopeful era in education will have 
dawned.’’"—American Magazine, July. 





NEBRASKA’S CERTIFICATION PLAN. 


[ Editorial. ] 


Hon. J. W. Crabtree, state superintendent of 
Nebraska, has in the past eight months worked 
out the most complete system of certification of 
teachers in the United States. 

Nebraska has recently added to her many ex- 
cellent school laws a new and progressive meas- 
sure on certification of teachers in city schools. 
It will bring about uniformity in city certificates, 
eliminate improper influences in the selection of 
teachers, and furnish an incentive to higher pro- 
fessional attainment by providing an easy and 
natural gradation in certificates from the lowest 
to the highest. The progressive teacher is pro- 
tected by reasonable standards, and school boards 
are thereby furnished with reliable information on 
the face of the certificate as to the fitness of the 
teacher for the particular position. 

No person is accounted a qualified teacher who 
has not a certificate in force. A school board 
cannot make a contract that will bind the district 
with a teacher who does not hold a valid certifi- 
cate, and members of the board will be personally 
liable to the district for money paid to a teacher 
who is not legally qualified. 

In high districts no person shall be 
granted a certificate to teach in the high school 
department of any high school district who is not 
a graduate from a regular four-year course of a 
college or university or a graduate of the ad- 
vanced course of a standard normal school, or 
who does not hold a professional state certificate 
obtained from the state superintendent on ex- 
amination. 

No person shall be eligible to teach in the 
grades below the high school department in any 
high school district who does not hold at least a 
county second grade certificate or the equiva- 
lent. 

No person shall be elected to a position in any 
city school as teacher, principal, supervisor, or 
superintendent who does not hold the legal city 
certificate entitling him to teach in the grades or 
subjects to which elected. 

The board of education may at any regular 
meeting elect one superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, at such salary as the board may deem best, 
and they may enter into contract with him for a 
term of not to exceed three years. The election 
of superintendent and teachers shall be by ballot, 
and no person shall be declared elected except 
she receive the vote of a majority of all members 


of the board. 


4 


school 


It is held that no teacher, principal, or super- 
intendent can be legally employed except by a 
formal election at a meeting ofgthe school board. 

School officers are urged to make the tenure 
of the teacher’s office more permanent. In many 
states one election is sufficient during satisfactory 
service, and is terminated only by reasonable 
notice by either party. 

A legal contract cannot be made with a teacher 
who is not properly qualified. A contract need 
not be in writing, provided it can be proved that 
the teacher was elected by the board, that he was 
notified of such election, and clearly indicated his 
acceptance of it. 

Either party violating the provisions of a 
teacher’s contract is answerable in damages to 
the aggrieved party. In case a teacher breaks 
a contract the board has a right of action on thé 
original contract and may maintain: A suit to ob- 
tain damages for loss sustained by the breach; a 
suit to obtain specific performance of the con- 
tract by the teacher. Or, if the court were to 
find it difficult to assess damages, or should fail to 
enforce a specific performance because it cannot 
supervise or insure its execution, they could, by 
injunction, enforce the promise not to teach else- 
where during the time covered by the injunction. 

A school board has the right to discharge a 
teacher for cause. The only course then open to 
the teacher is an action for damages, and the ques- 
tion of drawing pay for the full time of the con- 
tract would be determined by process of law. 

The revocation of the certificate shall termi- 
nate the employment of a teacher in the school 
where he or she may be employed. Only the 
authority granting a certificate has the power to 
revoke it and then only for such cause as would 
have required such authority to refuse to grant 
it if known at the time. 

The gradation of certificates is the most com- 
plete that we have seen. In an emergency the 
state superintendent may issue a certificate which 
shall be in force until the candidate has an oppor- 
tunity to get a regular certificate, and no longer. 
The lowest grade county certificate is only valid 
for one year, and cannot be renewed. The teacher 
must go up higher in education and in the pro- 
fession. 

Before the next higher certificate can be issued, 


i. e., before one can teach a second year. This 
means that an examination shall have been 
passed in orthography, reading, penmanship, 
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geography, arithmetic, physiology and hygiene. 
English composition, English grammar, United 
States history, civil government, bookkeeping, 
blackboard drawing, theory and art of teaching, 
and the elements of agriculture. He must also 
have had eight weeks’ normal training in. uni- 
versity, college, normal school, junior normal, or 
Nebraska approved high school, or at least one 
year of satisfactory experience. This is good for 
only two years. 

The first grade county certificate must have 
had a second-grade certificate, have passed an ex- 
amination in algebra, botany, geometry, and 
physics, and have twelve weeks’ professional 
training. 

All the foregoing has to do with county certifi- 
cates only. City certificates are much more ex- 
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acting. There are six classes of city certificates: 
Kindergarten, primary, grammar, high school, 
special supervisor, and superintendent. All but 
the last are of three grades, first, second, and pro- 
fessional. The latter is always good for life. 
The superintendent. can have no second-grade 
certificate. He must have a first-grade certificate, 
good for three years, and then he must have earned 
and received a professional or life certificate. 
So far as we know, Nebraska make the greatest 
and most efficient use of Teachers’ Reading Cir- 
cle work. A teacher may earn fifteen per cent., 
or five per cent. each, on “Theory and Art of 
Reading’ or Colgrove’s “The Teacher and the 
School,” Hoyt’s “History of Education” or Win- 
ship’s “Great American Educators,” “English 
Composition” or Cabot’s “Ethics for Children.” 


THE SCHOOL AND HOME IN MARLBOROUGH. 


“The School and the Home” must be the title of 
any article which would adequately describe the 
life of the school in Marlborough. As to chil- 
dren, their interests are one. The lack of co- 
operation between these two great prides of 





PART OF THE WOODWORK EXHIBIT. 


American life, about which we hear so much, is a 
thing of the past in this little city of eastern Mas- 
sachusetts. 

As in all our cities, the children were leaving 
school too soon, and there was a 
great need of making the school 
work as attractive to them as 
work outside, in the factory or in 
the store. Superintendent O. A, 
Morton saw a solution of the 
problem in forming the School 
and Home Association “to de- 
velop in the children that inde- 
pendent application, individual 
responsibility, sense of construc- 
tive and creative power, and civic 
relations which come through in- 
dividual planning, initiative, and 
execution under a limited amount 
of direction and supervision, and 
to furnish an agreeable avenue of 
approach to the home for the 


teacher, and to the school for the parent.” 

This movement to increase the activity and ef- 
ficiency of the schools by enlarging the scope of 
the school work is already five years old. It was 
recognized that the influence of the school on the 
child was too often 
counteracted by unfavor- 
able home influences. 
The school workers must 
get friendly co-operation 
and interest in the home, 
and they started out in 
four directions. These 
four lines of work were: 
(1) The cultivation of 
flowers and vegetables in 
home gardens; (2) the 
cooking of common arti 
cles of food at home, but 
under limited instruction 
and suggestion from the 
teacher; (3) common 
sewing on any useful 
articles, and (4) tlre making of any article of wood, 
leather, or metal in which the child was interested: 


{Continued on page 299.) 





GARDEN AND COOKING EXHIBITS. 
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OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY. 

At last Ohio’s state university at Columbus is 
coming into its own. For many years it was 
handicapped as was no other state university. 
One influence after another, within and without, 
checked its grandest development, but all this is 
now like ancient history, and “O. S. U.” is doing 
as many new and noble things as any state univer-. 
sity in the land. 

In the first place, it is utilizing its vast campus. 
Where else is-there a collegiate institution in the 
heart of a city of 200,000 with 452 acres in its 
campus? Here is nearly a square mile with a 
great city building all about it! And such acres! 
A parade ground where 500 student soldiers can 
manoeuvre with ease and whére a dress parade 
line can stretch out for nearly a third of a mile! 
Trees of every variety and in quaytity,—native 
trees with ‘touches of the primeval forest, groves 
of modern growth, and magnificent shade trees 
scattered here and there for shade and scenic ef- 
fect. Nature could have done no more within city 
limits for the idealization of a university with 3,500 
students. 

At last art is assisting nature, and several most 
attractive buildings place the O. S. U. among the 
best equipped universities in the country. The 
material plant has cost upwards of four million 
dollars, while about a third of a million dollars will 
go into buildings annually. The annual income 
for maintenance is about $600,000, of which up- 
wards of $100,000 is from students. 

For twelve years peace within has kept pace 
with prosperity. Peace had been an unspoken 
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word at O.S. U. from the first, until the inaugura- 
tion of President W. O. Thompson, but since then 
absolute and cordial student and trustee faculty 
loyalty has prevailed, and at last legislative and 
political loyalty seems to have been achieved. 
High scholarly standards have always been at- 
tained, but these have been extended and intensi- 
fied in these twelve years, until O. S. U. literally 
leads all America in several particulars, notably in 
some phases of engineering and in special lines 
of agricultural extension. In ceramic engineering 
Professor Orton’s department has probably pro- 
duced more famous specialists than all other 
American universities, and Professor A. B. Gra- 
ham’s department in agricultural extension is 
blazing entirely distinct paths in the promotion of 
scientific farming through the schools. These are 
merely suggestions of the scholarly devotion of 


the leaders in the university campus at Columbus. 


———— + 0 -0-o-0- 
UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT. 


The inauguration of Guy P. Benton, LL. D., as 
president of the University of Vermont October 
5 and 6 will not only be by far the most elaborate 
public function ever known in the Green Moun-_ 
tain state, but it will be one of the most notable 
educational gatherings in the history of New 
England. Only Harvard and Yale have gathered 
a more distinguished body of scholars in New 
England. 

The following eminent scholars from out of the 
state are scheduled to speak on some occasions 
during the two days: John Dewey of Columbia, 
E. C. Moore of Yale, James E. Lough, New York 
‘University. These are to give the chief formal 
addresses. There will also be brief addresses by 
Norman W. DeWitt, Ph. D., University of 
Toronto; William O. Thompson, LL. D., presi- 
dent of Ohio State University; Arthur T. Hadley, 
president of Yale; W. W. Jordan, Sc. D., Cornell; 
Andrew F. West, LL. D., Princeton; Edmund J. 
James, LL. D., president of the University of 
Illinois; John N. Tillman, LL. D., president of 
the University of Arkansas; William A. Shanklin, 
LL. D., president of Wesleyan; John H. Finley, 
LL. D., president of the College of the City of 
New York; L. H. Murlin, LL. D., president of 
30ston University; Mary E. Woolley, L. H. D., 
president of Mount Holyoke; Herbert Welch, 
LL. D., president of Ohio Wesleyan; John M. 
Thomas, D. D., president of Middlebury; Osman 
G. Markham, LL. D., assistant president of 
Baker University; John W. Dickman, LL. D., 
vice-president of Upper Iowa University; Ray- 
mond M. Hughes, So. M., acting president of 
Miami; Henry S. Pritchett, LL. D., president of 
Carnegie Foundation; A. E. Winship, Litt. D., 
editor of the Journal of Education; J. M. Buckley, 
LL. D.; Rev. E. A. Bishop, D. D., principal of 
Montpelier Seminary; Hon. Mason S. Stone, 
LL. D., state superintendent of education; Wil- 
liam M. Davidson, LL. D., superintendent of the 
city schools of Washington, D. C. 
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SIGNIFICANCE OF MEDICAL INSPECTION. 


The Sage Foundation is so impressed with the 
importance of this phase of school work that they 
have issued a most comprehensive, reliable, and 
up-to-date pamphlet on “What the American 
Cities Are Doing for the Health of School Chil- 
dren.” 

Boston set the pace for this great child welfare 
movement by establishing modern medical inspec- 
tion in 1894. It seems incredible that there was 
no public school medical inspection until seven- 
teen years ago. By 1900 it had been introduced 
in only eleven cities. In 1907 111 had joined the 
ranks of progress; in 1910, 400; in the six years 
from 1906 to 1910 the increase had been over 600 
per cent. 

Medical inspection is an extension of the activi- 
ties of the school in which the educator and the 
physician join hands to insure for each child such 
conditions of health and vitality aS will best enable 
him to take full advantage of the free education of- 
fered by the state. Its object is to better health 
conditions among school children, safeguard them 
from disease, and render them healthier, happier, 
and more vigorous. It is founded on a recog- 
nition of the intimate relationship between the 
physical and mental conditions of the children, and 


the consequent dependence of education on health 
conditions. 





ALEXANDER HOGG, LONG-TIME APOSTLE OF 
PUBLIC EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH. 


Of the men, southern born, who were aggres- 
sively and solely devoted to public education in 
the South a quarter of a century ago, the last to 
be retired by the call up higher was Alexander 

- Hogg, who lived until the summer of 1911 and 
retained his interest in education to the last. 

Indeed,- Mr. Hogg was-the only southern-born 
man, so far as I know, who was a public school 
man solely and made public school education for 
all classes of children in all the South his consum- 
ing passion for nearly half a century. He was the 
one southern man intensely devoted to the Na- 
tional Education Association for a third of a cen- 
tury. There were other men thirty years ago and 
there are other men to-day, but he alone was ac- 
tive in 1880 and in 1910. 

There were other men incidentally educational, 
others who were philanthropically educational, 
still others who were primarily devoted to the 
education of white children and others of colored 
children, but no other southern-born man was 
solely devoted to public education, from the pub- 
lic standpoint, and to the education of all children 
regardless of race, color, or other distinguishing 
condition. 

Practically no year passed in twenty-seven years 
that I did not see Mr. Hogg, North or South, and 
never did he fail to express his abounding faith in 
the South, in its great future. It was never a 
matter of possibility or of probability, as with most 
persons, but it was always a certainty. He was 
sure that the South would soon make their pub- 
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lic schools equal to any in the world, and that 
these schools would make their people prosperous 
beyond compare. He was never bitter toward 
the North or impatient toward the South. 

No other man has contributed more to my opti- 
mism than did Alexander Hogg, whom I always 
enjoyed personally and professionally. That this 
is not merely the customary memorial tribute, the 
columns of the Journal of Education every year 
for more than a quarter of a century bear testi- 
mony. 

—————#-$-0--0-o-0- 


POPULARITY OF COLLEGES. 


Ever and anon some one says that colleges are 
unwelcome to the communities in which they are, 
and in nearly every college town there are active 
opponents of the institution. This always hap- 
pens where there is no possibility of removal of 
the college. 

Whenever such removal is possible there is 
great excitement. For illustration, in Scio, Ohio, 
there has been a merging of the college of that 
city with Mount Union College at Alliance. The 
citizens applied to the courts for an injunction, and 
the former president, now with Mount Union 
College, who still resides at Scio, had to be es- 
corted to and from the train by policemen, so 
great was the excitement. The claim is univer- 
sally made that the city will die if the college is 
removed. It would be a good thing for several 
cities and towns to face a removal of their college. 


10-00-00 
ATTENDANCE AT SAN PRANCISCO. 


California did nobly in rolling up an attendance 
of 6,048; Illinois followed with 766. This was 
surely a great record, but it must be remembered 
that she had every rate inducement which was 
not enjoyed east of there. Missouri was second 
with 327; New York was third with 281; then fol- 
low Ohio, 255; Massachusetts, 248; Texas, 245; 
Oregon, 221; Michigan, 201. These nine states 
alone passed the 200 mark. Seven others went 
above 150; Pennsylvania, 192; Utah, 182; Kan- 
sas, 174; Washington, 161; Wisconsin, 153; 
Nebraska, 151; Colorado and Iowa, 150 each. 
Five others had above 100. There were twenty- 
two states with fewer than fifty. Half of these 
had fewer than twenty-five. 

0 0-0-0 


KANSAS WOMEN. . 


In some recent comments on “Women in Ad- 
ministration” we neglected Kansas because at the 
time we had not the facts.at command. Kansas 
is in the forefront in the recognition of women, as 
in many other notable progressive movements. 
Having full municipal woman suffrage they have 
a woman mayor in Hunnewell,.as all the world 
knows. There are forty-nine women county su- 
perintendents and some other offices in many 
counties. Kansas has never been lacking in a for- 
ward look or in the courage of her convictions. 
What’s the matter with Kansas? Nothing, so far 
as the recognition of women is concerned, 
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EXCHANGE OF TEACHERS. 


Superintendent Frank F. Bunker of Berkeley, 
Calif., who is doing many new and heroic things, 
has in mind the working out of a plan of teacher 
exchange between the East and California. 

He would select one of the best of his teachers 
and give her a leave of absence for a year, putting 
in her place, for instance, one of the best teachers 
of Worcester, on condition that his teacher could 
have the place of the teacher who comes to him. 
The teachers would obligate themselves to return 
to their positions at the end of the year and give 
him and his teachers the benefit of their observa- 
tions and experiences. Berkeley has had some 
taste of the benefit of this, only it was purely a per- 
sonal venture. 

One of the grade teachers took a year off, came 
to Massachusetts, enrolled as a substitute in Som- 
erville, Malden, and Everett, and had teaching all 
the year. 

I have rarely had so good a snap shot of these 
three cities, that I have known intimately for a 
third of a century and more, as from this woman’s 
experience as a substitute in the grades. 

To make Mr. Bunker’s scheme most useful 
these teachers should give the city in which they 
teach for a year an account of their experiences, 
with observations and opinions.. 


—_—_—_—_—_ +0- © -- @-0-@ -e-—— -- -_____ — 
THE KEARNEY DANDELION WAR. 


The State Normal school at Kearney, Nebraska, 
has one of the largest lawns of any normal school 
in the country, possibly the largest. There are 
about four acres of closely-mowed lawn, and it is 
like velvet. Despite the fact that Nebraska had 
the longest and hottest heated term in its history 
there was no spot that was not green and richly 
fresh at the end of July. And, stranger still, there 
was not a weed or dandelion in it all. In asking 
the cause of this rare occurrence we were told 
that in one half day there were taken out of the 
lawn approximately 40,000 dandelions! The en- 
tire faculty, normal students, and training school 
students, about 600 in all, attacked the proposition. 
Each one came out equipped with a case _ knife, 
trowel, and “weed getter,” and each group was 
assigned a spot and each group was expected to 
meet all other groups on all sides. The success of 
the effort complete success. The 
beauty of this is that it seems to be an illustration 
of the way they do things at Kearney. Such unity 
of action from president down can but bring re- 
sults. 


was in its 


-0-@ -0-@-0-@ -@- 
TEXAS FACTS AND FIGURES. 

In twenty years the population of Texas has 
grown from 2,235,000 to 4,000,000; school enroll- 
ment from 400,000 to %70,000; expenditures for 
schools, from $3,180,000 to $9,668,000; school ex- 
penditure per capita, from $1.42 to $2.48, and per 
enrollment, from $7.90 to $12.54. 

In ten years the number of teachers has in- 
creased from 15,024 to 20.098: the value of school 
property from $8,600,000 to $19,256,000. 

Phere are now 6,625 one-room school buildings, 
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1,565 school libraries, and 46,074 are enrolled in 
high schools. 

There is a state school fund of $71,000,000, and 
the counties have a school fund of $11,000,000. 


ee ee 
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SUPERVISION OF NON-SCHOOL WORK AT HOME. 


Superintendent O. A. Morton of Marlborough, 
Mass., is doing more than any other eastern 
superintendent, so far as we know, to make edu- 
cationally valuable the work that both girls and 
boys do at home. We are pleased to present this 
week a study, by one of our editorial staff, of this 
work. It is well worth the attention of everyone 
who desires to keep in touch with the most ad- 
vanced work in the schools. 

+0 -0-@-0-@-0- 





We cannot but add our note of approval to that 
expressed by the press in general in regard to 
the letter sent to an alumni meeting of Harvard 
men by Ambassador Bryce. This diplomat is so 
optimistic in almost everything he about 
America that we are startled by the disapproving 
tone with which he speaks of the great emphasis 
put upon practical and utilitarian education by 
our universities. Not that he is a reactionary in 
any way, but that he appreciates the value and 
advantages of humanistic and cultural studies and 
the fact that no other training can be substituted 
if we are to rear a race of great and good citizens. 
Last year he sounded the same note at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin—a university than which no 
other is further along in developing these utili- 
tarian courses. He seems to feel deeply the 
danger that we will overdo this phase of modern 
education. Again we are indebted to this great 
friend of America for eminently wise and timely 
advice. 


says 


New York city’s public schools will cost $57,- 
000,000 this year, an increase of $8,000,000, or 
more than twenty per cent. Nearly one-half of 
the increase, or $3,750,000, is required for the 
equalizing of the salaries of the women and men. 


To the best of our knowiedge and belief, the 
famous R. T. Crane of Chicago has never made a 
criticism of colleges that has any shadow of truth. 
He seems to enjoy furnishing amusement to all 
intelligent people. 


“The Evolution of Dodd” has passed the half 
million mark,—a fabulous sale for a_ teacher's 
book. William Hawley Smith. 
It is a great honor to have written such a book. 


Congratulations, 


Many a child has done a year’s work this vaca- 
tion, or has at least saved a year’s lost time by a 
little special and skilful attention. 


Superintendent J. H. Francis of Los Angeles 
has had his salary raised from $5,000 to $6,000, 


The bureau of education must have more mone) 
if it is to give better results. 


this has been a playground summer. 


There is newness everywhere. 
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This work must necessarily be carried on with- 
out an additional appropriation, and it was not 
possible to introduce such “radical” changes in 
the school courses. The value of an innovation 
has to be demonstrated to our citizens before they 
will countenance a change. Spirit was all there 
was to work with. The superintendent had to 
infuse his spirit among the teachers, and he proved 
that spirit was a more valuable asset than new 
courses and new equipment. Without additional 
salary the teachers took up a great deal of addi- 
tional work. 

Each teacher entered upon the different lines 
as she was best fitted. In the garden work a 
child was encouraged to raise something around 
the home. And when the flowers or vegetables 
began to show signs of life the teacher visited the 
garden, advised the child, and talked it over with 
the parents. In the sewing work the children 
were allowed to work on whatever appealed to 
them. An hour a week was all the time allotted 
in school hours, but any mending or darning that 
was brought from home received special attention 
after school, and the teachers often consulted the 
mothers about new clothes which the child might 
make under the direction of the mother and the 
teacher working together. For cooking there 
was no period assigned in the school program, 
but children were asked to try their hand at it in 
their homes. Simple recipes were published by 
the Women’s Club and given to these future 
housewives. Then the sample pies and biscuits 
were brought to the teacher for criticism and sug- 
gestion. 

For the boys there were various occupations 
for their spare time. Woodworking, brasswork- 
ing, chair-seating, leather working, burnt wood 
work, and gardening were among the ways of 
teaching the boy to use his ingenuity and develop 
his skill. The ability to use one’s hands skilfully 
is valuable throughout life, and cannot be taught 
too early. There was something for every child, 
but not the same thing. Individual attention to 
individual tastes, while it may not give results as 
technically correct as classroom instruction by a 
trained teacher of cooking or manual training, has 
advantages that can never be attained in the class- 
room. 

The prime object of all this work was, as we 
have said, not so much to teach any special pro- 
ficiency in gardening, sewing, cooking, or wood- 
working as it was to give the teacher access to 
the home and to the out-of-school life of her pu- 
pils, to bring the home and the school into more 
intelligent, intimate, sympathetic, and helpful re- 
lations, to bring the teacher into the home and 
the parents into the school. That the secondary 
object of teaching the children these useful arts 
was accomplished as well is evident to anyone who 
visits the annual exhibition of the School and 
Home Association in the high school hall. The 
cakes, the bread, and the preserves; the dresses, 
handkerchiefs, and ftiapkins; ..the. potatoes, 
squashes, and dahlias; the chairs, book racks, and 
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tables all testify to’ thought, originality, and good 
workmanship. The cheerful and congenial spirit 
of the teachers, the music of the children’s or- 
chestra, the smiling children, and the number of 
proud parents are evidences of good feeling and 
a mutual desire to help and promote the educa- 
tion and welfare of the children. 
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METHOD IN SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


BY W. S. DAKIN, 
Hartford, Conn. 

Unless great care be taken, the time assigned 
to supplementary reading easily becomes, in the 
minds of children and teachers, a mere rest 
period for the telling of stories. While some 
teachers attempt to have all of the supplementary 
reading done orally, others go to the extreme of 
advocating almost no oral rendering of the text, 
and remain satisfied with asking pupils to tell the 
story or write out their own version of what has 
been read over silently. The first method is ex- 
tremely wearisome and accomplishes too little for 
the amount of time spent. The second is at fault 
in that it does not help the pupil to differentiate 
between the worth while and the worthless. It 
turns his attention too much toward memorizing 
and too little toward the necessity for judgment 
and reason while reading. 

In order to make the supplementary reading 
period of greatest value, the material to be used 
should be chosen atcording to some well-defined 
plan, not simply because the stories happen to be 
interesting to pupils of a certain grade or because 
the vocabularies are within their comprehension. 
If there is to be supplementary reading have it 
actually supplement something. Select such 
reading as will supplement the history, the geog- 
raphy, the literature, and the science prescribed in 
the course of study. Correlate this reading in 
time as well as in subject-matter. For instance, 
while the pupils of intermediate grades are study- 
ing in their history about the early discoveries in 
the western hemisphere have them using in 
their supplementary reading periods such books as 
“Pioneers on Land and Sea” and “From the Old 
World to the New.” While pupils of some upper 
grades are studying about trade routes or com- 
mercial activities in the United States, let them 
be reading such books as “How We Travel’ and 
“Panama and the Canal.” 

With good selections and a proper correlation 
of the reading material it becomes possible to 
make the supplementary reading lesson one of 
the most valuable exercises of the day, and one in 
which there will be the keenest mental activity: 
Let the procedure be something like this: Pass 
out the books at the beginning of each lesson (and 
collect them at its close) so that the reading may 
be more largely at sight and so that interest 
through curiosity may be maintained at the maxi- 
mum. The teacher should prepare for the lesson 
by having ready a list of questions and topics 
based on the most important points in the assign- 
ment. No preparation need be required of the 
pupils. As. soon as the books are distributed be- 
gin work by asking some question or giving out 
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some topic and requesting the pupils to read rap- 
idly and silently until they find the sentence or 
sentences that seem best to answer the question 
or cover the topic. When a pupil signifies that 


he is ready to recite, require him to read orally, in 


the exact words of the book, the selection that he 
has made. Ask one or two others to read theirs. 
If there is not a general agreement, and there will 
not be unless the children have been trained in 
methods of study, take the class into your con- 
fidence and help the pupils to decide which pas- 
sage is the correct one, the test being, does it 
answer the question clearly? Does it include all 
that the page or chapter gives on that topic? 
Does it include some irrelevant matter that might 
have been omitted? The decision made, give out 
another question and repeat the process of verify- 
ing the answers, varying, of course, the difficulty 
of the questions in order to give the slowest an 
opportunity to take part in the exercise. 

As will be observed, this method must result in 
rapid reading that will enable a class to enjoy and 
profit by the substance of several books in the 
course of a term or year. The tiresome oral 
reading of pages of unimportant matter is ob- 
viated, thus preventing pupils from acquiring the 
habit of droning so common where too much oral 
reading is attempted at one time. The oral read- 
ing that is done, however, is strongly motivated 
because each child is anxious to show that he has 
the correct passage and will read his selection 
with his best expression in order to convince his 
hearers. There is also an excellent training in 
rapid, silent reading, which is, after all, the only 
kind that we use in real life. Interested pupils will 
fairly devour whole lines at a glance, so close is 
their attention, so keen their interest, and so eager 
is their desire to be first with the correct selec- 
tion. Then, perhaps best of all, this method of 
conducting the reading gives practice in judgment 
as applied to speech, oral or written, judging the 
meaning and judging the worth of statements. 
Pupils soon realize that they are now reading for 
ideas, not for words. It will surprise those who 
have not tried this work to see how helpless many 
supposedly bright children are in their attempts 
at quick perception of ideas when those ideas are 
hidden in clouds of words, as so many ideas are 
apt to be in much of the matter that we read and 
hear spoken. The stuff that they will present as 
bearing on a given topic will often be so irrelevant 
as to make one wonder what they have been get- 
ting from their other reading. The results that 
one obtains when first using this method show 
clearly where many of the pupils’ difficulties are in 
studying their lessons. Even though we may 
have assigned a lesson in geography, or his- 
tory, or physiology ever so carefully and 
put clear-cut topics on the board as guides 
we are disappointed to note the failure of 
many to give an adequate recitation, either oral 
or written. Need we wonder when we see the 
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pupil’s difficulty in one of the first essentials of 
study—the ability to select the necessary relevant 
material, and nothing more, from a printed page? 
The better a child’s memory and the harder he 
works the more ridiculous his answers sometimes 
are, because, unable to weigh values, he tries to 
give a verbatim account of all that he can remem- 
ber. ; 

Supplementary reading lessons conducted as 
described above would in time remedy some of 
the evils at present noted in attempts at study. 
They would give children some power in selecting 
ideas and judging their value. Their attention 
would be called to the fact that not all statements 
are of equal importance at the same time. They 
would, in short, be trained in the essentials of suc- 
cessful study, essentials now lacked by college and 
high school students as notably as by those in the 
elementary schools, those essentials being rapid, 
silent, selective reading. Nearly all of our school 
work would become more effective, and our pupils 
as children, and later as adults, would be enabled 
to enjoy and profit by many books that otherwise 
they never would have the courage to begin if they 
could read them only by the old laborious word 
for word method. 
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APPRECIATION OF MR. MARTIN. 


To the Editor:— 

Dear Sir: I want to thank you for your printed words 
in your Journal of September 7 concerning the resigna- 
tion of Hon. George H. Martin. Not only is all that you 
said about him strictly true, but all those who have 
worked with him could add to your estimate of his 
great services to the cause of education their own trib- 
ute of gratitude and admiration. 

The keynote of Mr. Martin’s character is his absolute 
integrity. All his work as an educator has been formu- 
lated on principles carefully thought out and then 
elaborated with precision and enthusiasm into details 
of action. It is this rare union of exactness and zeal 
which has made him a leader. Facts with him never 
lose their relative settings, but as causes and conse- 
quences are traced with a clearness as pitiless as his 
sympathy is broad. Therefore has his counsel to 
teachers— tired, vigorous, or formal, as they might be, 
—been alike consoling and inspiring. 

To his co-laborers on the school committee of Boston 
and on the state board of education of Massachusetts 
his discernment of the true significance of given situa- 
tions and the frank expression of his convictions has 
always been set forth with courtesy and due acknowl- 
edgment of another’s right to different conclusions. 
His definiteness of aim, sincerity of utterance. and dis- 
regard of self will always make him a leader despite 
his resignation from the state board. As a friend, di- 
vested of his official relations to others, he will be more 
than ever needed as counselor. Although he has richly 
deserved the honors already conferred upon him, the 
completion of the literary and historical work. for 
which he now will have leisure, will bring him still 
wider recognition from specialists in education and 
from lovers of culture and literature. 

Boston, Kate Gannett Wells. 
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Skepticism is always socially destructive.—Simon N. Patten. 
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THE “HONOR SYSTEM” AS ADOPTED BY SEVERAL 
OF OUR COLLEGES. 


In the last year or so several of our higher institu- 
tions of learning have taken a new stand against their 
old enemy, the cheater. Numerous are the ways of 
different teachers and different institutions by which 
they try to maintain order and discipline, but the new 
system aims at being a great advancement. It is called 
the “Honor System,” and has been tried by several of 
our colleges and will be installed by several more this 
fall. 

Under this system the student must swear that he 
will neither lend nor receive unlawful assistance from 
another party, or if he notice such between others he 
will report it to the honor court, where the guilty 
parties will be tried and if convicted suitably punished. 

It is certainly true that if we should have honesty 
anywhere we should have it in our colleges, but in the 
absence of an instructor, say from a quiz, some stu- 
dents might be unduly tempted, and if they yielded, 
certainly few of their classmates would care to turn 
“state’s evidence” against them. 

A system of this kind borders on coercion and is 
liable to provoke resistance as it did in a certain west- 
ern college, defeating its own end. 

It undoubtedly has its good points, however, and is 
steadfastly adhered to by many prominent people. It 
would seem though that the system is unnecessary. 
Mere moral suasion has always been more effective than 
coercion, and decidedly it would be more agreeable to 
the vast and ever-growing body of American students. 

R. D. Rusk. 
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A BEAUTIFUL TWINER. 


As many years as I have known Mikania scandens, 
or climbing thoroughwort, I never discovered till last 
summer that it bore singularly fragrant flowers. This 
odor, too, carries to quite a long distance and is sug- 
gestive of the aroma of Linnaea and Mitchella, two of 
our sweetest natives. Its delicious perfume seems also 
to have escaped John Burroughs, who somewhere has a 
list of our sweet-smelling flowers. This, however, may 
be because Burroughs lives inland, and Mikania never 
grows far from the sea. 

Here at Touisset I find it in the brook that spasmodi- 
cally flows near my summer home and just where a 
pretty bridge crosses the run. Water is an apparent 
necessity of the plant; it must live in or near it. It is 
perennial, and in one, season makes an astonishing 
growth over copses and trees. It is a very pretty herb 
with heart-shaped or halberd-shaped opposite, dentate 
and stalked leaves. The rayless heads are rather 
small, the tubular flesh-colored or lavender tubular 
florets being disposed in a sort of panicle. The plant 
was named after Joseph Gottfried Mikan of Prague, 
who lived from 1748 to 1814. While, no doubt, take 
the Compositae through, there must be other twiners 
or climbers, there must be, at least among American 
species, singularly few. My memory fails to develop 
another. 

If our readers think of another they will confer a 
favor by naming it. Mikania scandens is one of the 
plants studied by Darwin in uis very attractive little 
book on “Twining and Climbing Plants.”’ Those unac- 
quainted with that work would do well to consult it. 
It is full of fascinating matter. 

W. Whitman Bailey. 
Touisset, Mass. ‘ 
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BOOK TABLE. 


TWO NOBLE LIVBS: SAMUEL GRIDLEY HOWHD 
AND JULIA WARD HOWE. .By their daughter, 
laura E. Rithards. Boston: Dana Estes & Co. 
Cloth. Portraits. Price, 60 cents, net, 

We recall no other instance in which a man and wife 
were equally noble in private life, in public service, and 
in all personalities worthy of emulation by the young. 
No man in American history presents a more whole- 
some example for boys than does Dr, Samuel G. Howe, 
and certainly no woman is a more fascinating character 
for girls who would serve humanity nobly and _ bril- 
liantly than Julia Ward Howe. Add to this the fact 
that Laura E. Richards is one of the most attractive 
writers for young people of our day, and it is readily 
seen that the story of these two noble lives by this au- 
thor makes a book that every pupil should read with 
eare and under the guidance of a teacher. Dr. Howe 
was descended from a remarkable line of ancestors. 
His grandfather was a leader in the famous Boston 
Tea Party; another, relative was the engineer who di- 
rected the throwing up of the breastworas on Bunker 
Hill the night before the battle. Samuel G. Howe was 
a graduate of the Boston Latin school, of Brown Uni- 
versity, and of the Harvard Medical school. Soon after 
school life he ‘went to Greece and took a leading part 
in the Greek revolution and became a national char- 
acter. That war over, he was interested with General 
Lafayette in getting relief to some Polish troops, and 
was imprisoned by the Prussians, which added to his 
international honors. He was one of the leaders in the 
anti-slavery cause in America, and was Horace Mann's 
staunchest friend in his great educational controversies. 
All this and other notable phases of public segvice make 
the story of his life an inspiration. The story of the 
life of Julia Ward Howe is as attractive to girls as the 
story of Dr. Howe’s life is to boys. This is in a class 
by itself, and is withal one of the best books for boys 
and girls to read together in school. 





THtr CARERR OF THE CHILD. By: Maximilian P. 
E. Groszman, Pd. D. Boston: Richard G. Badger, 
the Gorham Press. Cloth. 335 pp. 

The number and character of the books that have 
been written in the past decade on child study is com- 
mendable. And a book that will stand out as promi- 
nently in this mass of educational literature as will Dr. 
uvoszman’s “Career of the Child” deserves more than 
passing notice. Education is a science and on this 
basis the author works out his system. In the first 
chapter he brings out the dignity and responsibility of 
the teachers’ profession by showing that teaching is es- 
sentially a spiritual thing; and he laments the seculari- 
zation of our education. While denominational schools 
have become institutionally fixed and objectionably au- 
thoritative our public schools have declined all responsi- 
bility for the ethico-religicus training of their pupils. 
The secularization of instruction has exerted a deplor- 
able and degenerating influence on the quality of the 
teacning talent. Fifty or seventy-five years ago teach- 
ers had no social standing and they had little training. 
To-day toey have made a better piace for themselves 
socially, but they are as unfit as before for their divine 
calling. “Instances are only too numerous when a very 
little knowledge is puffed up in a very delusive sem- 
blance of proficiency.” They use the profession as a 
stepping stone to something better, and “‘with them it 
is a daily mechanism, the _ veriest routine.” The 
teacher should be the child’s friend and counselor. 
“The conscientious teacher will endeavor to bring about 
an intelligent co-operation of the school and the home 
first of all.” In the rural district he is a missionary; in 
the city he is the ardent aux.tiary of the social worker. 
These ethico-religious duties are what make for the new 
dignity and the new responsibility of the teachers’ pro- 
fession. An application of this religious training of the 
child may be made in the kindergarten where the young 
soul is open to lofty ideals. Music, pictures, and story- 
telling are cheerful, and they stimulate right thought 
and action. The kindergarten should be the foundation 
where the child recognizes the true meaning of educa- 
tion. The whole school system should be in purpose 
one large kindergarten. With the third chapter Dr. 
Groszman takes up the discussion of terms and theory. 
Any co-ordination of studies which is based exclusively 
upon our conception of their inter-relation as branches 
of a philosophie system, disregards the child as an or- 
ganizing centre and agent. The child is the real centre. 
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All instructional factors must be unified, making an or- 
ganic whole so that there may be in the child’s mind a 
unity of conception. Let us simply direct the child and 
create conditions so that he may find the truth. Self- 
activity of the child is the keynote in this scheme of 
co-ordination. His discussion of the manual principle 
brings out a point that we too often forget. “Manual 
training, as an element of culture, includes art culture.” 
and he thinks that art is the redeeming feature of all 
construction work; it is the liberating element. “It lifts 
from the lower level of mere mechanical’ drudgery to 
the higher plane of creative activity.” In the mathe- 
matical evolution of the child he shows that mathe- 
matics deserves a high place in our currictlum, not 
merely for its intellectual value but for its ethical sig- 
nificance as well. It involves precise recognition, which 
is “truth” in other words. Our language teaching dis- 
turbs the author; our language books are too full of 
matter and definitions. Reading is true language in- 
struction, and copying and memory work are far more 
valuable than text-books. Our grammar instruction of 
the present sort may be legitimately reserved for the 
secondary courses. The chapters on discipline, defec- 
tives, and criminals show the true solution to be in the 
sympathy, self-sacrifice, and soul-loving character of 
the teacher. And there must be far more individual at- 
tention than at present. The dangers of making spe- 
cial vocational and commercial ends the chief aims of 
our secondary school work, and giving thereby a sub- 
servient position to the elements of general culture are 
real dangers. ‘The inspiration of human idealism as 
afforded by literature and art, and the development of a 
just estimation of civic duties which everyone needs as 
a future citizen of a democratic republic, must not be 
made light of in secondary education.” One value of 
Dr. Groszman’s book lies in his organization of a sys- 
tem of education which is composed, not of his own 
ideas alone, but by showing how most of the modern 
systems agree with his conception. The text is replete 
with quotations from our educational thinkers. The 
superintendent who réads the book will not become be- 
wildered thinking that he has run across another set of 
educational principles incompatible with its predeces- 
sors. Rather he will find in “The Career of the Child” 
the comforting realization that we all mean the same 
thing, that all systems have the same underlying basis. 
Despite the harsh eriticisms of many of our methods 
and the many theoretical terms and the new spelling, 
one cannot but come away from the book “thoroly” in- 
spired. 


THE POETRY OF VICTOR HUGO. Edited by John 
Squair and Pelham Edgar, professors of French in the 
University of Toronto. Boston, New York, Chicago, 
London: Ginn & Co. 16mo. Semifiexible cloth. 330 
pp. Price, 90 cents. 

This edition of the poetry of Victor Hugo is of ex- 
ceptional value. No attempt is made to compete with 
the twenty-five-cent edition of school classics, but an 
adequate presentation of the poetry is given. The pur- 
pose is to provide a survey of Victor Hugo’s work 
which shall reveal the evolution of the poet’s talents 
from youth to old age. The poems are arranged in 
groups under topics, and, to facilitate the study of 
Hugo’s development, are as nearly as possible in chrono- 
logical order. As there is always a danger of con- 
tracting false views from truncated specimens, they 
are, with one or two exceptions, presented in their com- 
plete form. The editors have preserved a discreet at- 
titude—offering nothing in the way of criticism or an- 
notation which shall interfere in any way with the full 
freedom of the instructor in handling any grade of stu- 
dents. There is no vocabulary, but a sort of skeleton 
encyclopedia is provided giving information regarding 
the proper names occurring in the text. The collection 
is suitable to use in both high schools and colleges and 
may be introduced whenever it is desirable to begin the 
study of French poetry. In the standard of editorial 
scholarship and as a mechanical production this book 
ranks high among the many volumes of the Interna- 
tional Modern Language Series. With new books be- 
ing added constantly to this International Modern Lan- 
guage Series both in the French and German depart- 
ments it presents an unusually wide range of well- 
edited material for high schools and colleges. 





THE ENGLISH HUMORISTS OF 
BENTH CENTURY. 


THE EIGHT- 
By William Makepeace Thack- 
eray. Edited by Stark Young. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
Cloth. 285 pp. 

“T know of no better book than the ‘Humorists’ to af- 
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ford a starting point for a more or less extensive read- 
ing,” writes Professor Young in the preface to his edi- 
tion of “The English Humorists of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury.” With this judgment we heartily agree, and we 
know- of no better edition than the one before us. Pro- 
fessor Young has retained the notes which James Han- 
nay wrote for the original edition, and has added the 
notes of such penetrating critics as Leslie Stephen. He 
has adapted the book to high school classes by notes of 
his own and by an introduction which is truly a model 
of its kind. Thackeray is too little known to young 
students of English literature. To all such this edition 
of “The Humorists’” is the best possible introduction. 
And it is also the best possible introduction to many of 
the books required for college entrance requirements, 
that is to Macaulay’s “Addison” and “Johnson,” to 
Goldsmith’s “Vicar of Wakefield,” and so on. Side by 
side he will see the terrible Swift and the gentle Addi- 
son, and “Gulliver’s Travels” and “The Spectator” will 
take on a new and more vivid meaning. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


‘Papers on Inter-Racial Problems.” Edited by G. Spiller. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. 
‘Supplementary Song Series” 


(No. 4 & No. 5). 
B. Birge. ‘ , 


Boston: Silver, Burdett & Co. 
“Tiger and Tom and Other Stories for Boys.” ——‘‘The Gospel 
Primer’ (No.2). By James Edson White. —‘‘The King’s Daugh- 
ter and Other Stories for Girls.’"——“Spring Blossoms.’’ Nash- 
ville: Southern Publishing Asseciation. 

“Boy Scouts of America.” New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 

“Tommy Tinker’s Book.’ By M. F. Blaisdell. Price, 60 cents. 
——"Yellow Star.”” By E. G. Eastman. Price, $1.25.——‘‘A Cheva- 
lier of Old France.” By J. H. Cox. Price, $1.25. ‘*Firebrands.”’ 
By F. E. Martin and G. M. Davis. Price $1.25. ‘‘Nibbles Poppelty- 
Poppett.’ y E. B. Davidson. Price, 75 cents.—*Scouting for 
Light Horse Harry.’ By John Preston True. Price, $1.50.—*Jack- 
son and His Henley Friends.” By F. E. Channon. Price, $1.50. 


——“Billy: His Summer Awakening.” By C. K. Taylor. Price, $1.50. 
Boston : Little, Brown & Co. 


‘The Career of the Child.” By M. P. E. Groszman. 
Boston: R. G. Badger. 

“*Stolze’s Lose Bliitter.’’ Price, 30 cents. 
Book Company. 

“In Stuart Times.” By E. L. Elias. Price, $1.50.—*‘In Tudor 
_ By E L. Elias. Price, $1.50. New York: T. Y. Crowell & 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


Richards’s 
Primary Speller 


Based on the phonetic method. 
lary that children need. 
four grades. 


Uses the vocabu- 
Covers work of the first 
Will save time and secure results. 


Cloth. 128 pages. Introduction price, 25 cents. 


Walsh’s 
Introductory Algebra 


Embodies the requirements of the most recent 
courses of study for elementary schools. New in 
plan and method. 


used. 


Needs only to be known to be 
Cloth. 228 pages. Introduction price, 50 cents. 


0,6. HEATH & CO,, Publishers 
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September 21, 1701 
EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


EMS of educational news to.be inserted 
| under this heading are solicited from 

hoo] authorities in every state m the 
Union. To be available, these contributions 
should be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be receiv>.. by the editor not later 
than Friday preseding date of issue. 














MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


September 28-October 1: Kirksville, 
Mo., First Missouri Rural Life 
Conference; president, Dr. John R. 
Kirk. 

October 6, 7: City Superintendents’ 
Association, Madison, Wisconsin. 


October 6: Massachusetts Super- 
tendents’ Association, Worcester. 


October 18, 14: Western Wisconsin 
Association, LaCrosse; president, 
F. A. Cotton of LaCrosse. 


October 19-21: Vermont State Asso- 
ciation, Montpelier; president, Su- 
perintendent E. M. _ Roscoe, 
Springfield. 


October 20: New Hampshire State 
Association, Concord; president, 
Superintendent H. Moore, 
Wolfboro. 


October 20, 21: Northwestern Wis- 
consin Association, Eau Claire. 


October 25, 26, 27: Maine State 
Teachers’ Association, Augusta; 
president, Superintendent D. H. 
Perkins, Skowhegan. 


October 27: Connecticut State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Hartford and 
New Haven; secretary, S. P. Wil- 
lard, Colchester. 


November 1, 2, 38: Meeting of the 
North Dakota Educational Asso- 
ciation at Fargo; president, N. C. 
Macdonald, Valley City; secretary, 
C. R. Travis, Mayville. 


November 3: Essex County Teach- 
ers’ Association, Tremont Temple, 
Boston; president, C. F. Towne, 
Salem. 


November 3: Norfolk County Asso- 
ciation, Ford hall, Boston; presi- 
dent, Miss Mary McSkimmon, 
Brookline. 


November 8 and 4: Rhode Island 
Institute of Instruction; president, 
W. H. Holmes, Westerly. 


November 9-10: Kansas State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Topeka;  presi- 
dent, M. E. Pearson. 


November 9-11: Missouri State Asso- 
ciation, Hannibal; president, J. W. 
Withers, Teachers College, St. 
Louis. 


November 9-11: Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Association, Milwaukee;  presi- 
dent, L. S. Keeley, Mayville. 


November 10, 11: Central Associa- 
tien of Ohio, Cincinnati. 


November 9-12: lowa State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Des Moines. 
Iowa. President, Fred Mahannah, 
Mason Gity; secretary, O. E. Smith, 
Indianola. 


November 27, 28, 29: New York 
State Teachers’ Association, Al- 
bany; George P. Bristol, president. 


November 29-December 2: Teachers’ 
Assembly, Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina. 


November 30, December 1, 2: 
Southern Educational Association, 
Houston, Texas; president, M. A. 


Cassidy, Lexington, ~ Ky.;°" secre 
tary, William F. Feagin, Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 

December 27, 28, 29: Indiana State 
Association, Indianapolis. 


December 27, 28, 29: Montana’ State 
Teachers’ Association, Great 
Falls; president, R. J. Cunning- 
ham, Bozeman. 


December 27, 28, 29: Illinois State 
Association, Springfield; presi- 
dent, H. W. Shryrock, Carbon- 
dale; chairman of the executive 
committee, John E. Miller, East 
St. Louis. 


April 19, 20: Central Missouri Asso- 
ciation, Warrensburg, Mo.; secre- 
tary, T. R. Luckett, Sedalia. 


> 


NEW: ENGLAND STATES. 





MAINE. 


SQUIRREL ISLAND. This is 
one of the coast resorts where teach- 
ers, superintendents, and publishers 
spend their vacations. G. W. Holden 
of Springfield is here for three 
months every season, and has been 
for a quarter of a century. There 
are a thousand school people along 
this coast every summer. ~- 





VERMONT. 


ST. JOHNSBURY. The following 
extract from a cireular letter to the 
members of the Vermont Women 
Teachers’ Club shows how up to dage 
and alive are the officers of that asso- 
*jiation:— 

“We, its members, beliéve in boys 
and girls as the greatest asset of any 
town. Hence it is only through an 
earnest purpose to develop in them 
their strongest powers—of body, 
mind, and soul—that we are bring- 
ing the greatest good to the com- 
munity in which we work. Some of 
the features that the club empha- 
sizes and which you as a member 
can help to bring about are: Sanitary 
conditions in school buildings, proper 
ventilation of rooms, safe plumbing 
and drainage, proper lighting of 
rooms, pure drinking water, cleanli- 
ness of rooms; health of children, 
heeding closely the state law requir- 
ing each teacher to examine pupils 
for defective sight, hearing, and 
breathing, and reporting any defi- 
ciency to parents; seeing that the 
regulation in regard to abolishing 
public drinking cup be enforced; 
giving frequent oral instruction in 
general hygienic laws, emphasizing 
personal cleanliness, care of teeth, 
nails, etc.; laying strong emphasis 
upon the effects of cigarette smoking 
as one of the crying evils of our time; 
using your influence to induce the 
voters in your town to provide for 
regular’ medical inspection by com- 
petent physicians according to act of 
our last legislature; introduction of 
manual draining and domestic sci- 
ence to public schools (our state law 
provides aid to any town maintain- 
ing such departments); developing an 
interest in agricultural pursuits by 
making school gardens, planting 
trees, vines, and shrubs; encouraging 
broader use of schoolrooms for lec- 
tures and talks, evening classes, so- 
cials, and-.entettainments; directing 
recreation by playgrounds and 
games (believing that in providing 
wholesome play we best prevent so- 
called misdemeanors among boys 
and girls); organizing parents’ and 
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THE MENACE OF A DUST 
LADEN ATMOSPHERE 


How te Eliminate the Dangers of Dust Poisonit g 


EADING medical authorities have demon- 

strated actual test 

somes Lon floors of po Se hoot 
tals, stores, dwellings, and pubic places is 
always accompanied by deadly germs. Such 
being the case, it readily follows that a dust- 
laden atmosphere is a disease-laden atmos 
phere, and therefore a constant menace to 
the very lives of everyone inhaling it. 
_Usually schoolroom conditions are espe 
cially deplorable. The floors are almost in- 
variably bare and untreated, so that when 
large mumbers of pupils are in attendance 
every slightest movement will start a {fresh 
circulation of poisonous dust, keeping the 
— constantly polluted and unfit to 
reathe. 


If undisturbed by air-currents or moving 


bodies, dust will settle upon the floor, The. 


sensible conclusion, then, is that the best 
way to eliminate dust is by treating wooden 
floors with a preparation that will hold 
permanently every particle of dust and mi- 
cro-organism coming in contact with it. 
That such a line of reasoning is correct is 
demonstrated by every floor on which 
Standard Floor Dressing is used. This 
dressing, while not intended for household use, 
is prepared for use in schools and all pub- 
lic buildings having floors of wood. 





Standard Floor Dressing is being used on 
thousands of floors with wonderful success, 
and experiments have shown that in every 
room where used the dust is reduced nearly 
one hundred per cent., or Practically elimi- 
mated. With the disappearance of dust, of 


course, follows the destruction of every 
disease-germ, for Standard Fléor D 
possesses germicidal properties that effectu- 
ally dispose of every micr ism 
upon floors treated with Se ~ 

A summing up would reveal that i 
merit of standard Floor Dressing eter 
exterminates dust and germs, and so coinci- 
dentally preserves health. But there are other 
qualities that make Standard Floor 
a valuable preparation for treating floors. 
It possesses properties that Preserve the 
wood itself, preventing it from splintering 
and cracking. Then, again, floors treated 
with Standard Floor Dressing are easier to 
sweep. The dressing does not evaporate; in 
fact, three or four applications & year with 
the Standard Oiler should Prove sufficient to 
“hee best results. 

© introduce Standard Floor Dr 
localities where it is not in use. te 
the follo remarkable offer: We will, on 
college, hospital, cr caiBe yay, shook 
character, treat the ‘foor of pee 
corridor with Standard Floor 
— will be 


To localities 
moved ie Bw 
cies, we will send free 
sample, with full 4icec- 
tions for applying. 

Write for our book, 
gers,” an er -~ . 

r testime- 

nials 
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Orders for the 
“HOLDEN BOOK COVERS” 


in July and August were larger than in any two months of 
our 42 YEARS’ BUSINESS. Unless we 


Saved School Boards Money 


Our business would decline instead of increasing. WHY longer de- 
lay in adopting the “HOLDEN SYSTEM” !! 
of both Outside and Inside. 


It takes PERFECT care 


the Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


teachers’ clubs, to bring home and 
school intg closer relationship 
through frequent meetings to discuss 


conditions and needs of children; 
better preparations for teaching, 
through reading educational papers 


and books, attending teachers’ meet- 
ings, conventions, and summer 
schools, availing ourselves of every 
opportunity for broadening and culti- 
vating our highest tastes; better sala- 
ries in consequence; pensions after 
years of service. These are but sug- 
gestions that all may follow, each 
according to her own position, in her 
own particular environment. The 
rural teacher has her field and her 
opportunity no less clearly defined 
than the teacher of the graded school 
and many times less limited. What 
are you doing to bring about the 
best, possible conditions for the boys 
and girls in your town? Will you 
not report to some officer of our club 
one object of educational value which 
you have accomplished or hope to ac- 
complish this coming year? It will 
help some other. Do you realize the 
influence you might have with those 
most active in the cause of education 
in your community? Read the life 
and work of Margaret Haley of Chi- 
cago. Let us encourage all teachers 
who are not now members of this 
club to become so. It can be done by 
conferring with any member of the 
executive committee. Let us elevate 


the standard of our profession by 
making the very most of ourselves, 
discouraging those who mean to 


teach but for a term or so, in want 
of some other means of support, en- 
couraging earnest young women to 
make teaching a profession. Let us 
all work together in our efforts to 
make this club a large and helpful 
organization—helpful to each other 
and therefore to the schools and to 
the state.” 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. Boston 
makes an important departure’ in 
opening a dormitory. It is for men, 
and promises to aid President Mur- 
Iin’s campaign for restoring the bal- 
ance between the sexes in B. U. 

BROOKLINE. Miss Mary Mc- 
Skimmon, principal of the Pierce 
school, -has the honor of: being the 
first woman president of the Norfolk 
County Association. The Pierce 


University 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


one of the most notable 
grammar schools in Massachusetts, 
and Miss McSkimmon’s leadership 
has made her very nearly the first 
woman in public school activities in 
New England. 

LYNN. The enrollment is more 
than 10,000. Military drill has been 
abandoned, and in its place is in- 
stalled a system of physical training 
ander an expert leader, and achieve- 
ments in this department will be 
given educational credit. The ele- 
gant new Classical high school gives 
Lynn as good equipment as there Is 
in New England. 

MALDEN. Superintendent C. H. 
Dempsey has studied the problem of 
acceleration and has come to. the 
conclusion that the grammar course 
should be made more flexible to al- 
low bright pupils the opportunity of 
completing the traditional nine-year 
course in seven and one-half years. 
Beginning with grade seven pupils 
are required to select their course of 
study with an end in view: First, 
general, leading to any higher educa- 
tion; second, commercial, leading to 
business or higher commercial educa- 
tion; third, manual training for the 
boys; fourth, domestic science for the 
girls. The work of the seventh 
grade is the same for all courses, but 
during the year special study, infor- 
mation, and guidance are to be fos- 


school is 


tered to confirm ‘wise and remedy 
unwise choices. Classes -in grades 


eight and nine are to be different ac- 
cording to courses elected, certain 
subjects to be common to all courses, 
as music, geography, history, spell- 
ing, physiology, reading, and others 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. Mixes c. HOLDEN, secy 





to be chosen according to the end tn 
view. In the ninth grade the differ- 
ence becomes greater by the intrv- 
duction of electives such as commer- 
cial arithmetic, algebra, advanced 
English, manual training, not all of 
which may be taken. In these elec- 
tives the work required is to be 
equivalent to half a year’s high 
school work, and its satisfactory 
completion entitles a pupil to enter 
the high school with advanced stand- 
ing in such electives. 


QUINCY. Superintendent Albert 
L. Barbour has entered upon his 
work here in a spirit that has won 
him enthusiastic loyalty among 
teachers and the public. The enroll- 
ment will pass 6,000 this year. 

SPRINGFIELD. The high school 
of this city is also the high school 
for Agawam and other nearby 
towns, which gain greatly by this op- 


portunity to give children advan- 
tages that would otherwise be im- 


possible and at a trifling cost to the 
town. 

SOMERVILLE. Miss Sarah W. 
Fox, who was one of the best known 
teachers in the Somerville Latin 
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A number of shares of the 7 per cent. 
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Fer further information address X, 
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high school under Dr. Baxter's 
regime, died in Taunton, Mass., in 
early September. 
CONNBCTICUT. 
BRIDGEPORT. Superintendent 


of Schools William B. Kelsey stated 
that fifty-one graduated last year 
from the eighth grade and that forty- 
six of them had entered the high 
school. During the caucus. the 
president of the school board, Wil- 
liam B. Cogswell, stated that the 
voters of the town need not be sur- 
prised if the board appeared at a 
town meeting in the near future and 
asked for a new high school build- 
ing. 





SOUTHERN STATES. 


ALABAMA. 


TUSCALOOSA. Professor W. B. 
Saffold has been elected temporary 
president of the University of Ala- 
bama to succeed Dr. J. W. Aber- 
crombie, whose resignation went into 
effect on September 1. President 
Saffold is a native Alabamian, a 
graduate from the university, re- 
ceived the degree of Ph. D. from 
Johns Hopkins, and has been profes- 
sor of the classics in the university 
for thirteen years. He is highly es- 
teemed. 


—_—— 


FLORIDA. 


Florida was well represented at 
the University of Chicago during the 
summer session. Among the stu- 
dents were William B. Jones, princi- 
pal of Lake City high school; Francts 
S. Hartsfield of Tallahassee, principal 
of the high school at Green Cove 
Springs, and Mrs. Annie L. Haush, 
who is superintendent of the grade 
work in the Riverside grammar 
school at Jacksonville. 





TENNESSEE. 


MURFREESBORO. Ex-State Su-' 


perintendent R. L. Jones is president 
of the new Middle Tennessee Normal 
school. Mr. Jones is one of the 
ablest men who has been the head 
of the state department, and his se- 
lection for this position gives great 
satisfaction. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


RALEIGH. The following are 
among the changes in the county 


superintendencies :— 

Alamance county: 
son of Burlington succeeds P. 
Fleming. 

Anson county: J. 
Wadesboro succeeds J. M. Wall. 

Ashe county: C. M. Dickson of 
Grassy Creek succeeds W. H. Jones 
of Warrensville, N. C. 

Bladen county: W. I. Shaw of 
Ivanhoe succeeds Angus Cromartie 
of Garland. 

Burke county: T. L. Sigmon, Con- 
nelly Springs, succeeds R. L. Patton 
of Morganton. 

Clay county: T. C. Seroggs of 
Hayesville succeeds D. M. Stallings 
of Hayesville. 

Dare county: S. W. Price succeeds 
W. P. Fearing of Manteo. 

Jones county: John R. Parker of 


J. B. Robert- 
H. 


Cc. Crawford of 


Trenton succeeds K. F. Foscue of 
Maysville. 
Nash county: S. F. Austin of 


Nashville succeeds Robert E. Ran- 


son. 
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Orange county: S. P. Lockhart of 
Hillsboro succeeds T. W. Andrews. 

Pasquotank county: W. M. Hin- 
ton succeeds C. R. Little of Bliza- 
beth City. 

Surry county: W. M. Cunaskiff 
Siloam succeeds J. H. Allen 
Mount Airy. 


of 
of 


Warren county: H. F. Jones of 
Warrenton succeeds Nat. Allen of 
Ridgeway. 

Yadkin county: W. D. Martin of 


East Bend succeeds C. H. Johnson. 








OKLAHOMA. 

The cities of Andover, Guthrie, 
Oklahoma City, and Tulsa have 
medical inspection. 

CENTRAL STATES. 
IOWA. 

CEDAR FALLS. Miss Edith 
Long, head of the department of 
mathematics of the Lincoln, Ne- 


braska, high school, spent a week at 
the summer school of the Iowa State 
Teachers College, lecturing upon the 
special work in correlation of sec- 
ondary mathematics, which she has 
earried to so successful an issue at 
Lincoln. For ten years Miss Long 
has been a leader in the movement 
to substitute for the traditional and 
artificially divided courses in arith- 


metic, algebra, and geometry, a 
course in secondary mathematics, 


with mathematical relations well es- 
tablished, as well as the relations to 
physies and other sciences. In _ the 
lectures Miss Long set forth the 
fundamental principles of the course 
and gave observed results within the 
school and in the work of students 
who have gone to college and uni- 
versity. At Lincoln the course is 
given in the last six semesters of the 
high school, being preceded by two 
semesters of elementary science. 
This arrangement while desirable is 
not imperative. The course in ele- 
mentary science was not planned 
with a view to the later mathemati- 
eal study, but has been found im- 
mensely valuable as a source of ma- 
terial for that study. The course In 
mathematics is not a tandem ar- 
rangement of algebra and geometry, 
neither is it a parallel treatment. It 
is a well co-ordinated arrangement of 
ail the mathematics necessary in a 
secondary school, giving abundant 
preparation for college or for techni- 
eal school and also the best of train- 
ing for the student who does not 
continue his education beyond the 
high school. Miss Long’s attitude is 
that of the constructive teacher. 
She does not advocate radical 
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changes. in present courses, but 
rather the effort, on the part of the 
progressive teacher, to incorporate 
as much as possible of the matter 
and spirit of correlation. She has 
gained a wellleserved success, and 
has set a new standard for mathe- 
matical education. 


MISSOURL 


SPRINGFIELD. 
Lynch, one of the oldest and best 
known educators of southern Mis- 
souri, has been elected field agent for 
the normal school in this city. His 
work ‘will be for the most part among 
the county associations in this nor- 
mal school district. 

The high school enrollment at the 
close of the first week is 966, with a 
senior class of 148. 


oe 


MINNESOTA. 


HALLOCK. A. L. Briggs of this 
town gets $30,000 this year from the 
Timothy grass seed on 700 acres. He 
is educated in farming. 


KANSAS. 


Professor W. H. 


With 2,500 as the 
city and country, 
thirty per cent. of the population in 
cities. Ten years ago 22.5 per cent 
were in cities. The places that 


line between 
this state has 





Institute of 
Musical Art of the 


City of New York 


120 Claremont Avenue 


Frank Damirosch ° 





- Director 


SPECIAL COURSES FOR SUPER- 
VISORS OF MUSIC IN PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 


Thomas Tapper - - Principal 


EXAMINATIONS: 
September 30; October 4. 4 to 6 p.m, 
ENROLLMENT : 
September 25 to October 5. 


Prospectus of] Supervisors’ 
mailed on application. 


Course 








HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle, 
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TEACHERS’ 





The Fisk Teachers’ 


New York, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 
Washington, 1505 Penn. Ave. 


Chicago, 39 Jackson Bivd. 
Denver, Col., 405 Cooper wi Los Angeles, Cal., 238 Douglas Bldg. 
dg. 


AGENCIES. 
BOSTON 


AGENCIES oc renter 


Berkeley, Cat., 2142 Shattuck Ave. 


Portland, Ore., 611 Swetland 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 
Mass. For both sexes, For catalogue 
address the Principal, A.C. Boyprx, M. A. 





TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, Massachusetts, 
Q Coeducational. Department for the peda- 
gogical and technical training of teachers of 
the commercial subjects. . ASBURY Prr- 
MAN, Principal. 





Che James F. McCullough Teachers’ Agency 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


All calls for teachers direct from schoo! authorities. 


tions. Competent teachers in demand. 


JACKSON BOULEVARD 


REGISTRATION FEE, $1.00. 


Positive personal recommenda- 


Wille US. 
ICAGO 





ne 
Weot Trop) RY. 


fie BEL 


MENEELY &CO. 


Hie Che Delieate 





THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGEN 


623 So. Wabash AV- 
Chicago, Ill. 


C. J. Albert, Manager 


Fae canes we year. Best Schools and Coll 
to our new booklet ‘‘Teaching as a Bus 
Washington; Idaho Building, Boise, Idaho. 


e3 everywhere our 
8s.” 


ermanent clients. YOU want 








Some | New Books. 





Title. 


The Career of the Child 
Papers on Inter-Racial Problems............... 
Boy Scouts of America...........-.-..+..-- eee. 
Supplementary Song Series (Nos.4 5.). ..... 
The Aeroplane White and 
She Buildeth Her House......... ... 
In Her Own Right BRET IES 1) Oa PE Ss eo apeneeiaies 
Scouting for Light Horse Harr in 

Jackson and His Henley Friends ,.............. 


Yello ae 

A Chevalier of Old France 

Billy: His Summer Aw 

A First German Reader 

A Spanish Grammar 

An Introduction to German 

The Modern Man’s Religion 

Progress Through the Grades of City Schouls.. 
The Woman Movement in America.............. 
The House of Silence Everett- 
The Harvester. ..... <2... .c.0.0<erene- Stratton - 


| ARC — 


Author. 


. True 


. Eastman 


Publisher. 


Price. 


Groszman R.G. Badger, Boston $2.50 
Spiller [Ed.}Ginn&Co., “ ee race 
; Doubleday, Page & Co., N. Y. — 
Birge [Comp.} Silver, Burdett & Co., “ 
Harper J.B. Lippincott Co., Phil. 
Comfort - = ¥ - 

Scott - 


Little, Brown & Co., Boston 


3.50 
1.25 
1.25 
1.50 
1.50 
1.25 
1.25 
1.50 

-70 
1.40 
1.15 


“e se se 


Channon 
a7 “ Ld 
Cox “ “ te “ee 
Taylor “ os Ae * 
Allen Henry Holt & Co., N. Y. 
Olmstead S as - me! 
Prokosch “ 
Brown Teachers College, ‘ 

“ ae “e 1.00 


Keyes 

Squire A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago .75 
Green Dana Estes & Co., Boston 1.25 
Doubleday, Page & Co., N. Y. 1.35 


“e ay oe 


Porter 





were cities in 1900 have gained 
thirty-nine per cent., while the rest 
of the state haS gained 7.8 per cent. 

EMPORIA. The recent educa- 
tional program of Kansas includes 
the following inspiring items: 
Courses of study for the normal 
training of teachers for the rural 
schools are in operation in 155 of 
the strongest high schools of the 
state; financial assistance is given 
by the state to 100 high schools 
which have approved courses in ag- 
riculture and domestic science; 
6.000 pupils are enrolled in consoli- 
dated district schools; the state has 
appropriated $400,000 for the next 
biennium to aid weak districts in 
maintaining schools for a minimum 
term of seven months, and to aid 
high schools which , maintain 
courses in normal training, domestic 
science, and agriculture; high school 
teachers, with few exceptions, are 
graduates of universities, colleges, 
or normal schools. 

KENTUCKY. 

HOPKINSVILLE. In 1902 Ken- 
tucky had a woman president of the 
State Asseciation, Miss Kate Mce- 
Daniel of this city. 

WINCHESTER. The county sn- 
perintendent here is doing great 
work in arousing school] interest in 
uhe rural] districts. On August 30 
there. were eight mass meetings held 
at different rallying points. On the 
average five schools were repre- 
sented at each meeting, and two 
good speakers were on hand. This 
is just the sort of thing that is 
needed in the rural counties of Ken- 
tueky and several other states. in the 
country. It rests with the county 


superintendents to awaken interest 
among the school patrons, having 
first awakened interest among them- 
selves. 


OHIO. 

CINCINNATL Hughes high 
schoo] alumni issue a beautiful book, 
“Fifty Years, 1861-1911,’ which gives 
the history of the school and an ac- 
count of the dedicatory exercises 
which were made famous as a trib- 
ute to the principal, E. W. Coy. The 
book is brilliantly illustrated. 

The Schoolmasters’ Club numbers 
216. It has ten dining meetings in 
the year. Among the topics of this 
year are the following: “Vocational 
Guidance,” “Industrial and Commer- 
cial Opportunities in Publie Schools,” 
“Scientific Janitorial Work,” “Spe- 
cific Plans for a General School 
Pageant,” “School Gardening,” ‘“How 
Does the Present Teaching of Bng- 
lish in the High Schools Function in 
Modern Life?’ “How to Establish 
Measurements of Efficiency in 
BHighth-grade Work.” The officers 
are: President, P. A. Johnson; vice- 
president, E. D. Roberts: secretary, 
T. U. Goshing; financia) secretary, 
W. H. Maddox; treasurer, W. W. 
McIntire. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 

SACRAMENTO. One-half of all 
the money for the maintenance of the 
elementary. schools of California 
comes from the state. 

ALAMBDA. The School Bulletin, 
published by the board of education 
here for the parents of school chil- 


Western Offices, Realty Building, Spokane, 





dren, announces a series of 
teacher conferences on social and 
educational topics. This is but one 
of the excellent undertakings of Sua- 
perintendent Will C. Wood. 


PASO ROBLBS. Principal George 
B. Albee, who had charge of the 
Tulare city high and grammar 
schools Jast year, will fill a similar 
position at Paso Robles. Mr. Albee 
was long at the head of the Eureka 
schools. 


TERRE BELLA. The new village 
of Terre Bella, situated about eight 
miles south of Porterville, is erecting 
a four-room school building at a cost 
of $14,000 or $15,000. 


PORTPRVILLE, situated in the 
heart of the orange belt of the Sierra 
Nevada foothills, is growing so rap- 
idly that it keeps the school trustees 
busy providing accommodations for 
the children. This season a $40,000 
eight-room school building is in 
process of erection. 


VISALIA. At the opening of the 
school year in September the Visalia 
high school will be housed in the new 
$50,000 building just completed. C. 
J. Walker, who has served as county 
superintendent of schools during the 
past eight years, is now city superin- 
tendent at Visalia at an increased 
salary. 


parent- 


ARIZONA. 


The State University at Tucson 
has established a full four-years’ 
course in scientific and applied agri- 
culture. They have recognized the 
need of a course in agriculture that 
will be complete, and offer a term of 
study fitting the student to play an 
important part in the general devel- 
opment of the nation. With the ad- 
vance of irrigation, dry-farming 
methods, scientific plant breeding, in- 
tensive farming, seed selection, soil 
physics and fertility, the various 
branches of animal husbandry and 
modern methods of water and rain- 
fall conservation, the need of scien- 
tific training is becoming more neces- 
sary. In this age of competition the 
combination of science with practical 
experience will help in a large meas- 
ure to overcome the problems of crop 
uncertainty. Instead of this condi- 
tion, a system of crop reliability ever 
increasing in usefulness and scope is 
being developed by colleges where 
agriculture plays an important part 
in the educational work. Arizona 
has been quick to realize the advan- 
tages of scientific agriculture and 
prompt to establish a four-year 
course which is perfect in complete- 
ness and which carries with it the 
degree of B. S. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


HOUDINI AT B.-F. KEITPH’s. 


Harry Houdini, the celebrated jail 
breaker who has successfully defied 
the police and prison Officials of 
every clime to hold him ¢aptive, will 
begin the second and last week of 
his engagement at B. F. Keith's 
theatre on Monday. During the past 
week Houdini has accepted and won 
several of the most difficult chal- 
lenges ever prepared for him in Bos- 
ton, and public interest in his mar- 
velous powers has been kept at a 
fever heat. During the coming week 
Houdini will attempt to escape from 
several new and unusually ingen- 
jously contrived shackles. Les 
Marquads, two eccentric dancers 
from the Folies Bergere, will be seen 
in some new and startling whir)- 
wind dances. Wilfred Clarke, the 
well-known Anglo-American come- 
dian, will present his latest farce, 
“The Dear Departed,’ and the Flor- 
entine Singers, a troupe of eight 
grand opera soloists, headed by 
Marion Littlefield, will sing the most 
popular operatic airs. Others will 
he Jarvis and Harrison, the jester 
and the girl; Ralph Smalley, the ’cel- 
list of the Boston Symphony orches- 
tra; Tim Cronin, the Irish alderman: 
and Bert Melrose, the clown with the 
tables and chairs. 


-™ 





A NEW SIGN OF GENDER. 


%” 


“Aviatrice” is the new word for a 
petticoat aviator. Of course the 
janitor’s spouse is the janitrice, and 
the feminine orator is an oratrice, 
and the leading lady is an aetrice, 
and the doctor of the gentler sex is 
a doctrice.—Pittsburg Gazette Times. 





Said the lovely girl: “Physical cul- 
ture, pa, is perfectly fine. To de- 
velop the arms I grasp this rod by 
one end and move it slowly from 
right to left.” 

“Well, well!” exclaimed her father, 
“what won't science discover? If 
that rod had some broomcorn on the 
other end of it, you’d be sweeping.” 
—Christian Register. 





Presbyterian Elder—“Nae, mon, 
there'll be nae o’ they new-fangled 
methods in heaven.” 

Listener—“I don’t know how you 
ean be sure.” 

Elder—‘Sure? Why, mon, gin 
they tried it the whole Presbyterian 
kirk wad rise up an’ gang @otin a 
body.”’—Lippincott’s. 





Rivers had just got home, and was 
stumbling over the things in the 
dark hallway. “What are you 
crowling about, dear?’ called Mrs. 
Rivers from the floor above. 

“T am growling,” he answered in 
his deepest bass voice, “to drown 
the barking of my shins.”—Chicago 
Tribune. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


forty applicants whom t. Batcheller of Dunkirk interviewed in August, 
this important place in the city seneem, Se man selected was from Birming- 
ham, Ala., recommended by us. It bas been the distinctive feature of the work of this 
Agency to be sure just what qualifications didate possessing just those qualifications. 
were wanted, and to recommend the can- He may bein New York or in Maine or in 
Texas or in Oregon, but if his record is here and ig youched for we can recommend him 
confidently. Sometimes we do not have the right man at the salary offered, but in that 
case we say so. When we say, “This is the man for you,” it means something. Ex- 
rienced school officers come to us for teachers as they fe to a tailor NEW YORK 

i 


or thejr clothes, assured of a perfect fit, whether in 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


BA A seems a long way off to 5° for a teacher of manual training, and yet out of 
, up 
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T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° fitth Avenue 
Recommends teachers to colleges, publicand private schools. 


Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT, Mgr. 





MERICAN oo.:% TEACHERS’ AGENC introduces to peieges, 


™ Schools, and Families 
and ? OREIG N_ superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools to parents. Cail om 


or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY 31 Union Square, New York, Est. 1889 

Supplies College men and women om 
shert notice for high grade positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph or 
Phone. No advance fee. 








PECIALISTS with gooa general education wanted for department work im 
High, Preparatory and Normal Schools and Colleges in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some tg ee ~ ved 
tem of music and drawing secure Pe ae hos to $70 per month. For further 
information, address TH E TEACBERS’ AGENCY, KR. L. MYERS & CO., 
Lemayne Trust Building, Sr Pa., 230 Empire Building, Denver, Cole. 
411 Rhodes Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 





SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 


HENRY SABIN, Founded 1893 ELBRIDGE H. SABIN 
Pres Sec. and Treas, 
During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties in Iowa, 
and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we can 
do for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, DES MOINES, IOWA 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ° “:.2%oxcon strest: Boston 


Send for Agency Manual mentioning this publication. 





HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for superior 
people. Free registration to reliable candidates. Services free to school officials 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 3253 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 





The Northwestern Teachers’ Agency 
310-311 Providence Building, Duluth, Minn. 
We have some excellent positions for some excellent teachers. Write for terms, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers, Assists Teachers in obtaining 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS AGENCY, 81 Chapel 8t., Albany, N. ¥. 

















ENDOWED SCHOOL 


B ~ oar a in New a, 

S, beys or girts, for boarding tment. 

a elas surroundings, excellent 
rs. 


Tuition lew, with allewance towards schelar- 
ships. Address 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 6 Beacon St.,Boston 





ie Se 
We have uncquaied facilities for placing teachers in 
every part of the country. 


Winship 


Teachers’ 





6 Beacon St. . « « Boston, Mass. 
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A New Book in NATURE STUDY 


By Miner H. Paddock, Technical High 
School, Providence, R. I. 


OF INTEREST " ee SCHOOL AND PUPIL “Vi IN ERAL SCIENCE: A 
i | | TT Study of Inorganic Nature” 
| m 


for class use,—148 pages, illustrated, cloth, 60 cents. 


A Pupils’ Blank Exercise Book 


64 pages, to accompany, 20 cents. Introductory 
prices toschools. Benj. H. Sanborn & Company, 
Boston, Mass., Publishers. 

Third edition of the Author’s publications. 
i Designed for Elementary Science in Secondary 
. <i Schools and Normal Schools. Includes not only 


systematic training in Mineral Science (as a Study 
© Remington Typewriter sales in 1911 have surpassed by an of Inorganic Nature), but physical and chemical 
immense total all previous records in typewriter history. 


; experimentation arising from minerals. Arranged 
Remington Typewriter SCHOOL sales in 1911 have also sur- and adapted to classes in Physical Geography, 
passed all previous records. Cc} tatry Geslo and First Yéar Science 
; /NeMIStry, y anc irs cence. 
Remington Employment Department activity in 1911 tells ‘8 eh By 
the same story. Our offices are receiving more calls for 
operators and are filling more positions than ever before. 


Author's Introductory Proposition 

These are not three unrelated facts. Allare due to thesame zt eatigg ame : ” d 

cause—the triamph of the Remington Visible Models 10 and 11, I will mail “Mineral Science (60 cents), an 
which has created this unparalleled demand for Remington the Blank Book (20 cents), postage (8 cents ) pre- 
machines and Remington operators. paid, on receipt of 60 cents, with privilege of return 
: of books, money refunded, if on examination not of 
; Remington Typewriter Company use. Address the author personally as above; men- 

; (Incorporated) tion Journal of Education. 
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GRAMMAR GRADES 


By BRENELLE HUNT 
Principal Model School Department of State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. 


A SERIES OF LESSONS WITH ILLUSTRATIONS ON THE FOLLOWING SUBJECTS 


Glass Cutting, School Desk, Making Picture Frames, Manufacture of Pins, Printers’ Prob- 
lems, Circular Saw, Use of Lumber, Manufacture of Boxes, Board Measure, Framing Floors, 
Walls and Roofs, Manufacture of Wire Nails, Study of Wages, Determining the Price of a 
Pair of Shoes. 

THE PURPOSE OF THIS BOOK iS 

To emphasize the processes which are best adapted to develop the habits upon which 
vocational efficiency depends. 

To promote intelligent observation and study of the common things which skilled labor 
has produced. 

To bring the pupil into the closest possible contact with the materials used, basing all 
mathematical computations, whenever possible, on first hand measurements. 

To teach practical things, as the economical cutting up of materials, methods of combining 
for strength and economy, devices for overcoming the natural defects in material used, also the 
cost of material, wages, estimating, etc. 

To utilize the most available material, to emphasize constructive processes, to furnish 
opportunity for making first-hand measurements, to draw and interpret simple diagrams, to 
furnish drill in fundamental operations, and at the same time to give some useful information. 


Paper. Price 25 cents. Single copy, postpaid, 30 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 
6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
































